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THE VISIT OF THE SHAH. 


se long-expected Suau has come, and the successor of 
Darius is quartered in the palace of Queen Vicrorta. 
Everything that labour, ingenuity, and expenditure could do 
has been done to give him a reception of.the handsomest kind. 
He came over from Brussels with a brilliant naval escort, he 
was welcomed at Dover and Charing Cross by enthusiastic 
multitudes, and the Royal Family has exerted itself to the 
utmost in worthily representing the nation of which the Suan 
is the guest. Now that he is come he is to be shown every- 
thing we have to show him, and every moment of his time is 
to be occupied. He is to see ironclads and troops, operas and 
banks, docks and balls, and as much in the way of pleasure 
or business as London can show him, while the princely hos- 
pitality of the Duke of SuTHERLAND is to afford him an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the chief seats of manufacturing industry in 
the country. Princes, like other people, have turns of ill or 
good luck, and it must be owned that the Suan has had a 
piece of exceptional good fortune. He happens to come ata 
time when there is nothing and no one else te think of, 
when a capital steeped in wealth is burning for any sort of 
unusual amusement, and when there is no cause, political or 
financial, or in the circumstances of the Royal Family, to 
check the general thirst for some special sort of entertain- 
ment. Consequently the Suan seems as if he were now the 
one object of human interest. To see him is bliss, to stand 
behind the umbrellas of a crowd near which he will pass is 
at least something. Fashion decides that the SHan must be 
made much of in every way, and fashion in England rules 
supreme. In any case the Shah of Persia was sure to be 
received properly, and every one is glad that there should be 
no shabbiness or neglect in his reception; but it is perhaps 
somewhat accidental that there should be all this fervour and 
fuss about him. No one can grudge him the advantage. He 
has come a long way to us, and civilized life no doubt subjects 
him to many irksome restraints. If he is rewarded by more 
enthusiasm being excited about him than could have been 
reasonably expected, if he figures as a very big lion instead of 
& moderate-sized lion, and if a people whose pockets are 
bursting and whose heart is sad with ennui has gone what 
has been termed “ SHan-mad,” we can only congratulate him 
on his good fortune, and those who welcome him on having a 
San to go mad about. 

But in England we never allow that we amuse ourselves for 
amusement’s sake. We set before ourselves other objects, 
and are glad to give matters a moral or political turn. If the 
Suau takes the trouble to read the different exponents of Eng- 
lish opinion, he cannot fail to be aware that, while we show him 
our most splendid sights, we desire, in the first place, to in- 
struct him, and, in the second place, to convince him that 
England is the real ally whose friendship is worth having. He 
seems quite ready to fall in with our humour; he has had the 
courtesy to state that to see the rest of the world was much 
to him, but that to see England was more than all the rest. 
He overcame his dislike of punctuality in our favour, and was 
ready to begin his trip to London at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. He is making the heroic sacrifice of dropping for the 
moment his Oriental habits, which in a place so comparatively 
unimportant to him as Berlin he saw no reason for foregoing ; 
and when he landed at Dover he was ready, through Sir 
Henry Raw inson, with a speech to the municipal authorities, 
which must have recalled to many readers the inimitable scene 
of the interpreter in Edthen. Of course it is all very hard 
work for him, and it is difficult not to sympathize with a 
baillie of Dundee, who, when it was proposed that the Town 
Council should do something for the Suan, and that he 
should have the freedom of the city given him, and the 


Provost should go up to London in his full robes, stated 
that he wished to ask the Provost whether he did not think 
that all this might possibly bore the Suan. Of course the 
Suan is bored, and there must be moments when he 
heartily longs that he had followed the example of his pre- 
decessors, and remained in the quiet Eastern countries to 
which he was accustomed, where life flows on so easily, 
and where at any moment he can order a hookah or an execu- 
tion. But then he is being instructed. He is every day 
taught some new lesson about England, how well we make 
guns and ironclads and railways, how excellent is our system 
of government, and how quiet and orderly are our crowds 
under the rule of half-a-dozen policemen. The finest sight, 
we are daily assured, that a foreigner can see is a million 
honest English faces lighted up with the delight of looking 
athim. The Suan will reflect on the spectacle, he will ponder 
over it, and will try to estimate how much must have gone 
before in order to make possible the gathering of so vast, 
comfortable, and well-behaved an assemblage. At any rate, 
if he does not think of this, but silently asks himself whose 
dog is he that he should wear himself out with moral and 
intellectual calculation, we have done our best forhim. We 
have given him the opportunity, and that is all we could 
do. Nor is it only that he is at least put in the way of thus 
educating himself. He can now measure what it would be 
to have England for a friend or an enemy in war. There is 
a general feeling that we ought to seize on this golden occa- 
sion of securing an ally on comparatively easy terms. We 
want the SHan to be our man in the East, to turn a deaf ear 
to the blandishments of Russia, to baffle all the intrigues of 
our various Oriental enemies, and to bar firmly the passage 
of an intending invader of India through his dominions. 
Now is the time to make an impression on him. He will see 
our ironclads, our military manceuvres, our Bank of England, 
our thickly populated cities, our hives of industry, and thus 
he will know what England really is, and will think twice 
before he fails to place himself at the disposal of so pugnacious, 
so powerful, and so rich a country. Peshawur will thus be 
guarded at Guildhall, and we shall have done an excellent 
stroke of business by the keen pursuit of pleasure. 

But the Suan also has come here with an eye to business. 
He has been pleased to farm out his whole country to Baron 
pE REvTER, who is to form a series of companies in London 
with the object of changing the entire state of things in 
Persia, and giving it railways, canals, mines in working, a 
flourishing commerce, and, generally speaking, peace, plenty, 
and civilization. The Suman certainly has not done the thi 
by halves. Baron pe Reuter and those claiming under him 
are to make any railways in Persia they please, and for 
seventy years no one else is to be allowed to make any. With 
the exception of mines of gold, silver,and precious stones, 
this great contractor is to be allowed to work all Govern- 
ment mines on paying 15 per cent. of the profit to the State. 
He may require the owners of private mines to hand 
them over to him unless they have worked those mines 
within five years. If he discovers a mine, he is to 
pay nothing for it but the mere price of the sur- 
face. Forests and canals are handed over to him on very 
similar terms. The Government guarantees him six millions 
sterling to help him in his various enterprises, and for twenty- 
five years he is to receive all the Customs dues of the king- 
dom, giving the Suan a progressive bonus on his present 
revenue. No one else is to be allowed to execute any works 
for the material improvement of the country, or to set up an 
bank or credit establishment, until Baron pE Reuter has had 
the opportunity of considering whether he would like to oust 
the projector and take up the scheme for himself. And 
lastly, the Suan undertakes to provide. the necessary labour 
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at current prices; and the history of the Suez Canal shows 
how valuable this stipulation is if censorious people do 
not interfere. At present Persia is one of the poorest, 
most backward, and most thinly populated countries 
in the world. But it is to be transformed wholesale, 
and Baron pe Revursr, with the aid of London Companies, 
has undertaken to transform it. ‘The visit of the Suan 
is obviously the best advertisement which this gigantic 
scheme could have. It will make him and his country fami- 
liar names in every English household. His jewels, his 
magnificence, and the enormous trouble and expense involved 
in the reception accorded him, will seem so many pledges of 
the magnificent prospects of his country, and it will be hard 
if his coming here does not at least serve the purpose which 
was supposed, in the great days of Limited Companies, to be 
served by the introduction of the well-known nobleman into 
the list of directors in a prospectus. This is quite fair. 
Business is business, but it is not all business. As a grave 
matter of business the British investor would have to con- 
sider many things. He would have to ask himself where 
all these railways could go, and how they could possibly 
pay with only a sparse population in a desert and mountainous 
country to keep them alive, how the necessary labour was to 
be procured unless a considerable amount of force was used 
to obtain it, and how long a foreigner could keep many of the 
main resources of the State in his hands without political 
agitation being excited. The splendid history of the East 
India Company has been cited as an encouraging parallel, 
but no parallel could be more unfortunate. For, in the 
first place, there is all the difference in the world between 
the chances of easy gains in poor, sterile, uninhabited Persia, 
and in rich, fertile, and densely populated India; and, in the 
next place, the East India Company, in order to secure itself, 
had to seize on as much of India as it could get, and rule 
it on its own account; and this is not a very pleasant 
memory to recall to the minds of either Persians or 
Englishmen. But, on the other hand, the future has infinite 
possibilities. Population may spring up, as by magic, on 
the lines of railway; crowds of willing labourers may come 
forward; the Persians may like foreigners collecting their 
Customs dues, and having the preference over them in every 
industrial enterprise. This is the bright side of the scheme, 
and it is the one on which the Suan naturally looks; and if 
by coming here and showing himself, and enabling us to 
realize the fact of his existence, he can teach us also to look 
on it, he may have done good work, and may return home 
with the happy conviction that, if he suffered much while in 
England, he suffered for the good of his country. 


LOCAL TAXATION. 


R. STANSFELD has probably learned for the first time 
during the recent debates the difficulty of readjusting 
taxation, whether it is local or general. Sir G. JENKINSON, 
who revived the obsolete proposal of taxing personal property, 
was not a formidable antagonist. The House was apparently 
not greatly impressed by the case of a wealthy ironmaster 
who, receiving many thousands a year from property in the 
funds, paid rates, like his neighbours, only on the premises 
which he occupied. As the National Debt has no local habi- 
tation, it would not seem at first sight that a particular parish 
has any exclusive claim on a fundholder who may happen to 
live within its boundaries. A landowner in Berkshire, who 
made his fortune in Wales, and invested a part of it in Consols, 
would confer an unmerited and gratuitous boon on the place 
of his residence if he paid rates to the Union or the parish on 
the whole of his income. If the recipient of 1,000/. a year, 
secured by mortgage on land in Yorkshire, happened to occupy 
a villa in Kent, there seems to be no reason why land in one 
county should bear the burden of local expenditure at the 
other end of the kingdom. ‘The mortgagor of the Yorkshire 
estate wouid have had to pay a higher rate of interest for the 
loan if the mortgagee had been rateable on his income, and 
consequently the Yorkshire land would have been charged 
both with the local rates and with the rates of the parish in 
Kent, The old theory, which was never applied in practice, of 
rating visible stock-in-trade was intelligible and plausible. In 
simpler times the great majority of parishioners made their money 
where they spent it; and their collective possessions constituted 
the property of the parish. The practical objections to a local 
Tncome-tax would be conclusive if they were not altogether 
supertiuons. Rates ought to be imposed not on the reservoirs 
of wealth, but as far as possible on its sources. The owner of 
millions owes a proportional contribution not to the parish 


fund, but to the national treasury. The returns of property 
within the parish boundary are the proper subject of local 
taxation. As might have been expected, Sir GEORGE JENKINSON 
had not taken the trouble to work out his theory in detail; 
and the members of his party, with many complimentary ex- 
pressions, unanimously entreated him to withdraw an incon- 
venient motion. It is evident that if the House had entertained 
the project of rating personal property, the arguments for a 
State contribution in aid of the rates would have been 
weakened or destroyed. Sir Massey Lopes has contrived to 
furnish the Government with a pretext for imposing addi- 
tional burdens on land; but he hopes in some degree to 
repair the mischief which he has done by transferring a portion 
of local burdens to the Imperial revenue. Sir G. JENKINson, 
with still greater simplicity, demands an extension of the area 
of local taxation which would inevitably lead to a large in- 
crease of the total charge. Mr. GLapsToNne and Mr. STansFELp 
are fortunate in the blindness of opponents who constantly 
play into their hands. Landowners who have within the last 
ten years thought it possible to reduce the taxation on land 
must, to say the least, be extremely sanguine. 


The discussion of the various methods of bringing growing 
timber within the area of taxation disclosed the embarrassing 
nature of a question which had probably in the first instance 
seemed simple and easy. ‘The difficulties which arise from 
artificial complications of tenure may properly be disregarded. 
It is not because life-tenants have limited estates that the pro- 
perty which is distributed between themselves and their suc- 
cessors ought to be relieved from its due share of public 
burdens, and a competent actuary could probably devise an 
equitable method of dividing the charge between a life-tenant 
and areversioner. On the other hand it must be remembered 
that a prudent owner in fee-simple would abstain for perhaps the 
whole of his term of possession from cutting immature timber; 
and a rate assessed on the deferred value of the property would 
not be easily calculated. Mr. StansFeLp ultimately accepted 
a proposal which seems approximately just. No other crop 
except saleable underwood is at present rated; and in every 
other case the assessment is founded on the estimated value of 
the land. Over the greater part of the country, and especially 
in hill districts, which have in modern times been most ex- 
tensively planted, the least valuable land has been appro- 
priated to the growth of wood. Steep ravines and hill-sides, 
of which an acre would scarcely depasture a mountain sheep, 
will often grow tolerably good larch or even oak. It is 
fair, if any change is to be made, that the land which has 
hitherto escaped from taxation should be rated accord- 
ing to its capabilities of producing profit. The liability of 
saleable underwoods imposed by the Act of Exizasetu 
seems to have been an accidental anomaly. The proposal 
that the whole matter should be relegated to the discretion of 
the Assessment Commissioners was highly objectionable. The 
Bill will for the first time introduce a contlict of interests 
between owners and occupiers; and the tenant-larmers con- 
trol the Board of Guardians which appoint the Assessment 
Commissioners. As long as the rates were chargeable on the 
tenants, there was no reason why the justices and the elected 
Guardians should not act together harmoniously on all 
questions of assessment; but woods are almost uni- 
versally retained in the hands of the owner, and the tenant- 
farmers will be anxious to strain every point against the land- 
owners. Representative bodies are never to be trusted with 
the care of any interest which is protected only by a permanent 
minority. It is highly probable that the Assessment Com- 
missioners will, under the provisions of the Bill, place too 
high a charge on woodlands; and they might have been still 
more strongly tempted to commit injustice if no rule had been 
prescribed for their guidance. Some members objected to 
any plan for rating woods, on the ground that by discouraging 
the process of planting the rate might ultimately diminish the 
rainfall, and injuriously affect the general climate. ‘There is 
reason to suppose that both on the Continent of Europe and 
in India some effect of the kind has followed from the denu- 
dation of mountains; but the facts and the natural laws are 
but imperfectly understood, and the extent of English woods 
which might be cleared to escape a rate must be within 
a moderate compass. Long before the time of rates, when a 
great part of the island was covered by forests, the climate is 
not supposed to have been more genial than at the present 
day. It is creditable to the landowners that they offered 
no invidious opposition to a new tax on their estates. For 
this and heavier burdens which may hereafter be imposed on 
their property they owe a debt of gratitude to Sir Massey 
Loves. In this and in other cases the large proprietors will 
suffer no ultimate loss, because the rate on their woodlands 
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will operate in relief of the charge on the rest of their 
property; and from time to time they will be able, if they 
think fit, to increase their rents in proportion. Smaller 
propri who have less control over their tenants will 
seldom be able to shift the incidence of the rate. 

There is great risk of unfairness in the assessment of game, 
though in principle the extension of the rate is perfectly 
reasonable. It has often been pointed out that an occupying 


farmer who pays an additional rent for the right of sporting is 


already subject to the rate; but where the game is reserved 
by the landlord, or where it is separately let to a shooting 
tenant, the rate is only levied on the farm rent. It is per- 
fectly right that an owner who makes a profit by his game 
should indirectly pay a rate, especially as there is a presump- 
tion that the farm rent has been proportionally reduced ; but 
where, in consequence of reliance on his moderation in 
preserving, the full value of the land is paid as rent by the 
tenant, it is unjust that the owner should be taxed on 
the amount for which the right of shooting might be let 
toa stranger. Few persons rent shooting except with the 
intention of preserving strictly; and the rent which might 
be paid would be calculated, not on the number of pheasants 
and hares actually on the land, but on the head of game 
which it might be made to bear. The non-preserving owner 
might therefore be charged at the same time on a full rack 
rent and on an imaginary game rent which he could only 
obtain by making a deduction from the rent of his farms. 
In this case, even more than in the taxation of woodlands, all 
the bias of the Assessment Commissioners would be against the 
landlord ; and it would not be for the public interest if he were 
induced to recoup himself for the additional charge by letting 
his shooting to a preserving stranger. 
assessment is the value of the land let with the shooting, how- 
ever the actual tenancy might’ be combined ordivided. The 
case of fisheries is simpler, because the water is not let, like 
certain lands, to two different tenants at the same time. 
Perhaps the most serious injustice which could be perpetrated 
by a rating Bill would be the imposition of an excessive charge 
on mansion houses, which, as a general rule, are not lucrative 
possessions. A man who is overhoused already suffers serious 
inconvenience, and in many parts of the country he would 
find it impossible to let his house at a rent proportionate to 
its size. It is well known that in sales of estates beyond a 
certain acreage the house is commonly thrown into the bargain. 
The wise men who live in houses built by fools ought not to 
be punished by an excessive tax. The difficult question of 
metal-bearing mines was settled, at least for the time, with little 
discussion. The withdrawal of the exemption of scientific 
and literary societies follows almost necessarily upon the sur- 
render of the exemption of Government property, and in the 
latter case provision has been made for arbitration in the 
event of adisagreement between the Treasury and the Assess- 
ment Commissioners. Mr. CawLey’s sweeping amendment 
for the exemption of all machinery, except that by which 
motive power is generated or transmitted, is naturally sup- 
ported by the manufacturing interest, and may perhaps give 
some trouble to the Government. 


M. RANC AND THE ASSEMBLY. 


on French Assembly has given leave to the Governor of 

Paris to prosecute M. Ranc for alleged participation in 
the acts of the Commune. The report of the Committee 
which recommended that this should be done sets out the 
charges against him with more moderation than could have 
been expected. ‘That M. Ranc was amember of the Commune 
is admitted; that the Commune was an insurrectionary 
Government, arming the citizens against the legal Govern- 
ment, is admitted; and it is on these uncontroverted facts 
that the Committee ground their recommendation. The 
public interest demands, they say, that justice should be equal 
for all, and that after thousands of the rank and file of an insur- 
rection have been severely punished, the leaders should not 
be allowed to escape. It is true that the military authorities 
have remained inactive for two years, but this does not affect 
the fact that they are inactive no longer. The Assembly is 
not concerned with the cause of their silence; it has only to 
inquire whether there is a primd facie cause for their speaking 
as they now speak. 

As regards the policy of the resolution taken by the 
Assembly two questions may be asked—lIs it wise now? 
and would it have been wise at any time? ‘The first 
question may be best answered by assuming that there has 
been a miscarriage of justice up to this time, owing 


The true rule of | 1 was mus 
|an accomplice in it by the unworthy arts of M. Turers, 


_M. Rayc may fairly plead that such a course was eyuivalent 


to the unwillingness of M. Tuiers to offend the Radicals, 
From this premiss the Right infer that it is the business of the 
Assembly, now that M. Tu1ers has been taken out of the 
way, to help General Lapmirautr in discharging the duty 
which only M. Tuiers’s intervention prevented him from dis- 
charging in the autumn of 1871. In a matter of this kind, 
they say, the Assembly knows nothing of policy; its one 
desire is to render equal justice to all. M. Ranc was a member 
of the Commune, therefore he must submit to the same treat- 
ment as other members of the Commune. The plea that the 
Assembly ought not to consider the policy of a step which can- 
not be taken without its consent may at once be dismissed. 
If the mere fact that M. Ranc is charged with an offence 
against the penal code makes it a thing of course that the 
Assembly shall allow him to be brought to trial, what be- 
comes of the inviolability which attaches to the person of a 
deputy? It is because there may be reasons why a member 
of the Legislature should not be prosecuted, though he may 
be technically liable to prosecution, that the option of allow- 
ing or forbidding proceedings to be taken against him has 
been given to the Assembly. It is impossible, therefore, not 
to take the policy of the prosecution into account, and from 
this point of view there is, we think, an overpowering weight 
of argument against it. The continuity which necessarily 
exists between successive Executives makes the acts of one 
Administration morally binding on its successors. The 
prosecution of M. Raxc was not omitted by an over- 
sight. On the 2oth of September, 1871, M. Raovt 
DvuvaL raised the question in the Chamber, and the 
Assembly supported the Government in its determination 
to leave M. Ranc alone. Even if it be granted that this de- 
termination was mistaken, and that the Assembly was made 


to an admission that the evidence then before the public was 
not enough to sustain a prosecution. The reasons which 
warrant the exemption of an accused person from being twice 
tried for the same offencehold equally good against his being once 
tried after the Executive has decided not to indict him, and its 
decision has been challenged and sustained. The change in M. 
Ranc’s position since his prosecution was last under discussion 
is a further reason against going on with it. He has just been 
returned to the National Assembly by an enormous majority 
as member for Lyons. The very fact that his election is 
distasteful to the dominant party in the Assembly ought, if 
that party had any wisdom, to have secured him against the 
present attack. ‘The readiness of the Assembly to untie 
General Lapuirautt’s hands will be regarded as showing a 
determination to retaliate upon the Lyons Radicals in the 
person of their representative. It will be said that, if M. Ranc 
had not been elected, he would have been left unmolested, 
and that it is his popularity which has made his prosecution a 
certainty. It is natural, perhaps, that the Government of 
Combat should seize the first occasion that offers itself of 
justifying its self-chosen title. But imprudence does not 
cease to be imprudence because there is a strong temptation 
to commit it. It is pleasant no doubt to tell the electors of 
Lyons that the representative they have chosen to send to 
Versailles is no better than a criminal who has hitherto suc- 
ceeded in evading justice. But the Government would have 
done better to remember that the partisans of the Commune 
are not likely to be disheartened by the discovery that the 
great majority of the people of Lyons think that association 
with it confers a claim to their confidence. It may be 
said that the mere fact of M. Ravyc’s return would have 
taught them this, but it will be brought home to them 
with much greater vividness by the appearance of the 
deputy for Lyons in the dock. M. Ranc’s connexion 
with the Commune might have been forgotten if the new 
Government had not chosen to revive the recollection of it. 
No responsibility could have attached to the Duke of Brocuiz 
or his colleagues for any undue supineness in the matter, 
since they could honestly have pleaded that the policy of 
prosecuting M. Ranc had been considered by their predeces- 
sors, and that, whatever their opinion of that policy might 
be, it was now too late to raise the question again. 


By the side of the rashness which has led the Government 
to undertake this prosecution now, the rashness involved in 
undertaking it at any time may seem asmall matter. We 
are convinced, however, that on this point M. Tu1zrs showed 
more prudence than ordinarily characterized his policy to- 
wards the Communists. M. Ranc’s connexion with the Com- 
mune lasted but a short time; he was not involved in any 
of its most guilty acts; and his withdrawal gives colour to 
his own statement that his object in uniting himself with 
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it was to effect a reconciliation with the Government. 
It is an open question, to say the least, whether a good 
citizen finding himself elected almost unanimously to represent 
his arrondissement in the Commune ought not to have 
acted much as M. Ranc acted. The conflict with the army of 
Versailles had not then begun, and it was still possible that by 


| 


timely submission on the part of the Parisians it might 


be altogether averted. 
fluence with the insurgents, and he maintains that he took the 
only course which offered any chance of making this influence 
felt in the direction of peace. 
member of the Commune for little more than a week, and 
gave in his resignation as soon as the deaths of Duva and 
Fiovrens convinced him that the contest had become inevita- 
ble, is consistent with the truth of his declaration. There 
were only two motives that could lead a man to become 
a member of the Commune—the wish to prevent it from 
going to extremities, and the wish to urge it to extremi- 
ties. M. Ravc’s election on the 26th of March might be ex- 
plained on either hypothesis; his resignation on the 5th 
of April seems only compatible with the latter. It is quite 
possible that it is the moderation to which M. Ranc iays 


M. Ranc believed that he had in- | 


has been fixed on deliberate calculation. A Government 
Board would aim, both on its own account and under ex- 
ternal pressure, at an impracticable uniformity of charge.. The 
Joint Committee of last year, after full investigation, rejected 
all schemes for an artificial adjustment or equalization of 
rates, as unnecessary and unjust. The complexity of great 
commercial undertakings scarcely admits of relief by legis- 
lative or administrative interference. Equal mileage rates, or 
rates fixed in proportion to outlay of capital, would offer in- 


superable impediments to the elasticity which is essential to 


The fact that he continued a_ 


all the arrangements of trade; yet the worst fixed rate which 
could be adopted would be preferable to the exercise of Par- 
liamentary interference. Competing markets, competing coal- 
fields, and competing manufacturing districts are much safer 
in the hands of rival Railway Companies than in the hands of 
political parties. 

The smallest of the objections to the scheme of purchase is 
the financial difficulty. It would not be necessary to provide 


‘any capital for the debenture debt and the preference divi- 


claim that constitutes his worst crime in the eyes of the new | 


Government. 
in one common condemnation. 
countenance to the notion that the guilt of the members of 
the Commune depended on their acts in that capacity; they 


prefer to assume that it consisted in serving in that capa- 


city at all. It is the usual policy of extreme parties to treat 


those who are not with them as though they were against | 
In France this policy has been pushed to greater | 
lengths than in most other countries, and there is a special | 
reason for adoptingit at the present moment. The main chance | 


them. 


which the majority in the Assembly have of commanding a 


all subordinate distinctions among their opponents. If they 
could once get it recognized that every man who votes with 
the Left is an enemy to public and social order, to the 
security of property, and to the sanctities of family 
life, they would have gone a long way towards controlling 
the elections even without the aid of M. Bevté. If it is expe- 
dient that no fine distinctions should be drawn between 
Radicals and Republicans, still more is it expedient that none 
should be drawn between extreme Communists and moderate 
Communists. To allow M. Ranc’s motives to shield him from 
prosecution would be to imply that men of opposite political 
opinions may live harmoniously together under a Government 
which commands the assent, if not the enthusiasm, of all alike. 
The wish of the Right is that men of opposite opinions to 
their own should be forced to live quietly under a Govern- 
ment which commands the enthusiasm of the stronger party, 
and the detestation of the weaker. If they do not gain their 
end by prosecuting M. Ranc, they will at least make it 
unmistakably evident what that end is. 


THE STATE PURCHASE OF RAILWAYS. 


eae DERBY at a late meeting of the Society of Arts 
opposed with his usual good sense the scheme of a State 
purchase of railways. Having in the House of Commons 

uired much experience as a Chairman of Committees on 
Private Bills, Lord Dersy had the advantage, rarely possessed 
by railway theorists, of knowing something of the subject which 
he discussed. He was a member of the Joint Committee on the 


Amalgamation Bills of last year, which extended its inquiries | 
| of additional railways, and an idle clamour for closing capital 
the Report in which the Committee declined to consider the | 


into all parts of the railway system, and he concurred with 


remote contingency of purchase. The author of the paper 
which was the immediate subject of discussion included 
among the grievances inflicted by Railway Companies the 
supposed inequality of their charges to some districts as com- 
pared with others. No better illustration could be furnished 
of the inconvenience of public and official management. The 
varieties of rates which are imposed result exclusively from 
commercial reasons, which obviously ought to regulate the 
comparative cost of conveyance between different places. The 
quantity and character of the traflic, the existence of sea- 
carriage between the same terminal points, and many other 
conditions of the trade are considered by railway managers, 
and, although they are necessarily liable to mistakes, the in- 
terests of the Companies on the whole correspond with ap- 
proximate accuracy to the public wants. The number of 
separate rates charged by the Companies in the United 
Kingdom cannot be less than twelve millions; and every item 


Their object is to include all their opponents | 
They dv not wish to give any | 


dends; and the value of the ordinary stock, including a pre- 
mium, would scarcely exceed 300,000,000/. As the whole 
capital of all descriptions now yields a return of more than 
four per cent., the Treasury would probably suffer no imme- 
diate loss; and if the prosperity of the country continues to 
increase, the transaction might eventually be rather profitable 
than burdensome; yet Lord Derby is right in calling atten- 


‘tion to the possible alternative of a decline in the receipts, 


| of improvement. 
majority in the country lies in the confounding together of | 


and to the consequent necessity of covering a deficiency by 
taxation. Railway proprietors are speculators in a promising 
commercial adventure; but the State ought to abstain from 
speculation, because it involves a possibility of loss. A 
far more mischievous consequence of the proposed transfer 
would be the termination of the constant and rapid process 
New branches, new stations, accelerated 
trains, would be seldom or never attainable when a State 
Railway Department was bent on producing a safe and 
satisfactory budget. If the Government had taken over 
the railways five-and-twenty years ago, the mileage would 
not by this time have reached half its actual amount, and 
probably the speed of trams would scarcely have been in- 
creased. During that time the service of goods trains in 
France has not been in the smailest degree improved; and 
consequently the transit of goods is there tliree or four times 
slower than in England. One of the great English Companies 
has within six years spent 14,000,000/. of capital, and 
increased its gross annual receipts by 2,000,000/. It is 
absurd to suppose that the Government would have expended 
so large a sum on a thousand or twelve hundred miles of 
railway, even if its officers had thought that the investment 
would be highly profitable. Before the risk could be in- 
curred, it would have been necessary to obtain a certainty of 
success which could only result from experience, and it 
would have been also proper to compare the demands and the 
prospects of all the other districts which might require in- 
creased accommodation. Asa general rule, a Railway Board 
would determine that all new lines competing with existing 
railways were undesirable. The Board of ‘I'rade, in Lord 
Da uousie’s time, condemned the project of theGreat Northern 
Railway, and assuredly no Government would have con- 
structed the highly profitable line of the Midland, from 
Bedford to London. 

It would be an error to suppose that the popular opinion 
which would be reflected in Parliament, and consequently in 
the public offices, is favourable to efficient railway adminis- 
tration. For some years after the disasters of 1866,journalists 
with few exceptions protested loudly against the construction 


accounts overpowered the protests of competent authorities. 
In a great majority of cases, Directors and managers were 
wiser and more provident than their shareholders, and yet 
the proprietaries, under the influence of their legitimate 
advisers, resisted to a great extent the noisy fallacies of 
volunteers and amateurs. Instead of closing their capital 
accounts, the principal Companies have in the interval spent 
forty or fifty millions in extensions and improvements, to 
the great increase of their own revenues, and with still 
greater advantage to the community. The opposite policy 
would have been certainly adopted by a public Board, 
with the full sanction of the House of Commons, and the 
general approval of the newspapers. Until lately it would 
have been thought a self-evident truism that the hope of 
profit was the only sufficient motive for the successful conduct 
of a commercial undertaking. Only communistic theorists 
have imagined a society which should submit w its governing 
body the whole conduct of sales and exchanges, or of other 


| 
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modes of distribution. It is not thought that the Admiralty 
could be beneficially entrusted with the management of the 
commercial marine, or the Board of Trade with the direction 
of the iron trade or the cotton manufacture. The State, as 
trustee for the consumers and also for the producers, would 
find its duties strangely complicated between the attempt to 
secure commercial profits and the provision of cheap com- 
modities. The promoters of the comparatively modest scheme 
of purchasing the Irish Railways have never been able to 
make up their minds whether they should describe the 
property as a good investment, or the acquisition of the lines 
as an opportunity for reducing rates and taxes for the benefit 
of passengers and freighters. 

The rejection of the Bill for the amalgamation of the 
London and North-Western with the Lancashire and York- 
shire offers a discouragement to the advocates of State 
purchase. The Joint Committee seems to have been satisfied 
that the economy which might perhaps have resulted from 
unity of management furnished no adequate equivalent for 
the inconvenience of a monopoly extending over a large and 
important district. If the great Companies had been allowed 
to form lateral tions, their condition would have ap- 
proximated to that of public and privileged bodies; and it is 
probable that sooner or later they would have been superseded 
by the State. It is absurd to suppose that the traffic could be 
conducted with equal efficiency, and at the same time more 
cheaply, if the railway managers and their subordinates were 
responsible to the State department rather than to their re- 

tive Boards. The same men would do the same work; 
and although the stimulus of competition would be with- 
drawn, their traditions would sustain the character of 
the service during the present generation. Their successors 
would be trained up under a system of routine; and the pro- 
fessional ambition which has prompted innumerable improve- 
mems would become less directly operative. The policy 
of railways would no longer be guided by the impulses which 
actuate great manufacturers and enterprising merchants. It 
is also worth while to remember that the State means the 
Parliament, and that the House of Commons is a fluctuating 
body. Ten or twenty years hence the progress of democracy 
may have entirely changed the character of the House, and 
all administrative and economical conditions may have become 
largely modified. It is true that property in railways might 
be endangered, even in private hands, by the prevalence of 
novel theories; but the possibility of a deterioration in the 
character of the governing body may be considered as an 
argument against the extension of official functions. Unless 
strong reasons for the change can be adduced, the mere dis- 
turbance of investments by a compulsory purchase ought not 
to be wantonly effected. ‘he capital of the ordinary railway 
stock belongs to owners who are not satisfied with a low fixed 
income ; and therefore it would be diverted into other employ- 
ments if an annuity or a capital sum were substituted for a 
dividend. Itis not the duty of Parliament to provide invest- 
ments, but it is a hardship to force capital into new employ- 
ments. 


THE NEIGHBOURS OF FRANCE. 


the days are gone by when France affected 
to give the law to Europe, and when French opinions 
and French taste ruled a large part of the modern world, yet 
it is impossible that the countries most nearly in contact with 
France should not be affected by, and interested in, the varied 
events of French history, or that France herself should not in 
return be influenced by what is being thought and done in 
the countries most nearly bordering on her. The Zimes has 
lately published a curious account of the conversation of one 
of its Correspondents with a leading member of the present 
Ministry ; and the frankness which this official personage dis- 
played and invited furnished a striking proof of the respect 
entertained by at least a portion of French society for English 
opinion. The Orleanists have moulded their political creed 
in a great measure on an English basis, and to imitate 
English Parliamentary government has been their pe- 
culiar mission. They, above all persons, are there- 
fore naturally anxious to be thought well of here, 
and to give the best possible colouring to the move- 
ment by which they have, at the cost of so many glaring 
aberrations from their principles, obtained a share of power. 
But the important point to notice is that, although an anxiety 
about English opinion is principally manifested by the 
Orleanists, yet it is shared in some strange way by all par- 
ties. The French generally were profoundly mortified at the 
censure passed in England ‘on their conduct in provoking a 


war with Germany, and they are seldom quite indifferent to 
what is said and thought of them on this side of the Channel. 
How they know what English opinion is with regard to 
France is mysterious enough, for they very seldom read Eng- 
lish newspapers or books, and the kind of Englishmen who go 
to Paris and enjoy themselves there are the worst represen- 
tatives of English opinion possible, as it is their simple creed 
that it is the main duty of Frenchmen to keep Paris quiet and 
gay, and that the French, being fit for nothing else, ought to 
have no higher aspirations, Still, somehow or other, English 
opinion filters into France, and produces results, slight perhaps, 
but nevertheless incontestable. On such an occasion as the 
Coup d’état of 1851 English opinion is as powerless as every 
other description of moral influence. When a man has made 
up his mind to shoot down the necessary number of his fellow- 
countrymen in order that the rest may submit quietly to his 
dictation, he is not likely to be deterred from carrying out 
what he has begun by leading articles in foreign journals. 
The Commune, again, and the Assembly at Versailles in its 
moments of excitement, never troubled their heads about 
English or any other opinions, except perhaps the opinions of 
German military men. But in quieter times, when something 
like order is being preserved, and men cannot help asking 
themselves whether the course they are pursuing is one likely 
to lead to permanent prosperity and security, the judgment of 
England, far more than that of any other nation, gains in a 
manner which cannot be traced or explained a hold over 
the minds of the rulers of France. So keenly have the 
members of the present Government felt the stings of English 
criticism that a report was started that the entrance 
of the Times into France was to be forbidden; and although 
any serious intention to take so foolish a step was immediately 
repudiated by the Government, yet the report could hardl 
have been set on foot unless the annoyance felt in hig 
quarters had been very great. The judgment of England 
may sometimes be wrong, and the adulation poured on the 
Emperor by a large number of Englishmen in the latter days 
of his reign may have been one of the causes that blinded him 
to his real position. We cannot say that ours is the still small 
voice of wisdom to which the French in their better moments 
give heed. Still, on the whole, English opinion as to France 
is independent and sensible, and based on better information 
than any other foreign opinion to which the French can listen, 
and it seems evident that it does affect France, although no 
one can pretend to say to what extent or in what precise mode 
this happens. 


England in return feels the effect of what is going on in 
France. The literature of France has indeed lately lost much 
of its hold on England, partly because there is a natural 
tendency to disbelieve the conclusions at which unsuccessful 
people arrive, and partly because this literature itself has lost 
its force and spring, and is in a state of temporary decadence. 
But the political history of France never ceases to interest 
Englishmen. No one can doubt that the excesses and de- 
testable outrages of the Communists powerfully aided 
domestic causes to diminish the prestige and influence of the 
Guapstoxne Government. If this was what liberty came to, 
many timid or thoughtful Englishmen said, it would perhaps 
be better to put a little check on our own ardent efforts in 
that direction. People began to dislike change, and looked 
with dread on a Ministry that was always meditating some 
new and startling innovation. The triumph ®f English 
public opinion, stimulated by the contemplation of France, has 
been complete in this direction, and the bold innovating 
Government of Mr. GLapstone has now become one of the 
meekest and most do-nothing Administrations of modern 
times. The distance between the present House of Com- 
mons when debating the clauses of the two great Irish 
Bills, and its attitude this week, when it spent the whole 
business part of a day in vainly endeavouring to decide 
how woodlands should be rated, is beyond the power of 
words to express. On Wednesday it was seriously pro- 
posed to interrupt the whole business of the country because 
some one whispered that the Suan had come. ‘The languor 
of the most languid Vestry could scarcely go further than 
this. Nor is it only the Commune that has contributed to 
produce this growth of English Conservatism. Englishmen 
think that France is in a state of perpetual confusion, and that 
this confusion is due to the perverse mode in which all 
French parties act. The chief impression produced on the 
average Englishman by the long telegrams he reads from 
Paris is that of thankfulness that he does not live in France. 
Had M. Tuters succeeded in consolidating the Republic, and 
got together a sensible and moderate Assembly, supporting a 
straightforward and modest Ministry, Englishmen would pro- 
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bably have come round to the conclusion that liberty had not 
done so very much harm in France after all. But the 
counter revolution got up by a coalition of men with the 
mest discordant aims and beliefs has reawakened the sus- 
picion that France can never go straight, and that the use of 
France is, like that of the drunken Helot, to show virtuous 
foreigners what to avoid. It is by no means impossible that 
if the dissolution in England is delayed till next year, events 
in France may exercise an appreciable influence on its results. 
Nothing could be more unfortunate for Liberal candidates in 
England than any sudden change of things in France which 
should bring the extreme section of Radical politicians into 
power, and, so far, the intrigue by which M. Tu1ers was ousted 
from power may prove to be of service tothe supporters of 
Mr. Giapstonz. On the ether hand, if during the next twelve 
months the French Conservatives abuse their power, and are 
guilty of glaring acts of tyranny, or copy the worst acts of 
the old Imperial Government, the effect may be to produce a 
reaction in England and to awaken a sympathy for French 
Liberals which will aid the Liberal party here. But if nothing 
particular happens in France, if the Conservatives just manage 
to live on and do some good things like recurring to Free- 
trade, and some bad things like bullying editors and prefects, 
the probable effect on English parties will be favourable to 
the Conservatives here; for they represent those feelings of 
Englishmen which prompt them to believe that Frenchmen 
are always making mistakes, and that the best way to avoid 
their errors is to stick to all that we call specially our own. 

France and Germany are at present too deeply and avowedly 
hostile for either to attend much to what the other chooses 
to think or say. The pressure of the occupation is still 
acutely felt, and Frenchmen dare not give expression to any 
criticism which might offend those who still are quartered as 
conquerors on French soil. In Germany French politics are 
regarded with unblushing frankness only from the point of 
view of German interests. German critics express themselves 
as rather pleased than otherwise at the advent of the new 
French Government to power, because they choose to see in 
ita guarantee that there will be continued in France the 
system of preserving a Republic without Republicanism, 
which they, perhaps rightly, consider to be the system 
most likely to keep France perpetually weak, as it has neither 
the strength of concentrated authority nor the support of 
popular enthusiasm. The fear of France being led into the 
championship of the Papacy has determined all the recent 
policy of Germany and Italy ; and nothing could have been 
more unfortunate for the Papacy than that two of the neigh- 
bours of France should have been roused, by the apprehen- 
sion of French interference, to strong and active measures 
against the clerical party ; while France probably has not the 
will, and certainly has not the power, to interfere on the part 
of the Papacy at all. There can be no doubt that the present 
attitude of Germany and Italy has deeply modified the toreign 
policy of the present French Government, many of the lead- 
ing members of which are inclined to do all in their power 
to help the Pore; and it is only because Germany, and Italy 
under the shelter of Germany, insist positively on having their 
own way, that the Duke of Brociiz recognizes the necessity 
of succumbing. Still it is not Italy or Germany, nor even 
England, but Spain, that at the present moment most affects 
and is affected by France. It was in a great measure the 
existence of the French Republic that made the reign of 
Amapeo a failure; and it was the example of France that 
made many Spaniards acquiesce in the conclusion that when 
Monarchists are without any Monarch whose reign is possible, 
a Republic without Republicans is the best solution of the 
difficulty. The same causes too which prevent France from 
interfering generally on behalf of the’ Papacy operate to pre- 
vent its interfering, as many members of the present French 
Government would no doubt gladly see it do, on behalf of the 
Carlists. Setting aside the direct action of the Communist party 
in both countries, which, however, is not an inconsiderable cause 
of the present anarchy in Spain, the puniber of indirect modes 
in which different events in France have helped to produce 
this anarchy is remarkable. On the other hand, the anarchy 
of Spain is highly useful to the Conservative party in France, 
as it warns Frenchmen of the utter folly of allowing the 
conduct of public affairs to fall into the hands of men who 
are destitute of every quality requisite for conducting them 
froperiy and the weakness and incoherence of the new 

ederai Republic affords a sakutary lesson te those French- 
men who have nourished a belief that things would go on 
better in France if its great component districts were invested 
wit something approaching to independence. 


THE EDUCATION ACT AND THE DISSENTERS. 


Ye most important clause of Mr. Forsrer’s new Bill is 
the 3rd, which repeals Dentson’s Act and the 25th Clause 
of the Education Act. Threatened men live long, and 
the proverb seems likely to be made good in the case of 
the latter of these provisions. For two years all the wrath of 
the Dissenting community has been poured out on it. That 
a man who is too poor to pay for his children’s schooling 
should be allowed to choose where they shall be taught read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, has called forth as much 
vituperation as ever fell to the share of the Established 
Churches of England, Scetland, and Ireland. Yet, in spite 
of all this, the 25th Clause is substantially re-enacted in the 
3rd Clause of the new Bill. There are important changes 
in the form of the clause, but none that affect its spirit, 
The school fees are no longer to be paid by the School 
Boards; the inability of the parent will only constitute a 
reason for their being paid where a by-law requiring children 
to attend school is in force, and the allowance made to the 
parent to enable him to pay the school fees is not to exceed 
one farthing for each attendance, amounting at the outside to 
about 23d. a week. But the liberty of the parent to choose 
to what school his child shall be sent, provided that there 
are more than one, is retained; and though the limita- 
tion of the fee to a farthing for each attendance makes 
it clear that no portion of it can go to subsidize religious 
teaching, yet the whole ten farthings may go to subsidize 
schools in which religious teaching is given. Mr. Dixon 
is perhaps no longer able to look at this question with the 
calmness becoming a Christian philosopher, but if he should 
by any chance be still open to reason, we should like to ask 
him how he thinks proposals similar to his own would have 
been received at the hands of the Government. No doubt, 
when Mr. Forster sat down after moving for leave to bring 
in a Bill to set up School Boards everywhere, to make all 
School Board schools secular, and to compel all parents who 
cannot afford to pay their children’s school fees to send them 
to School Board schools, there would have been a little 
chorus of praise. The representatives of the Nonconformist 
interest would have got up one after another to congratulate 
the Government on having at length—“at length” would 
have been markedly accentuated—approached the subject in 
a statesmanlike spirit. But when the statesmanlike measure 
had gone to a division, what would have been its chance of 
success ; and if by some inconceivable series of accidents it had 
passed through Parliament, what would have been its reception 
in the country? Mr. Drxon may say that it is not his business to 
answer these questions. But he will admit that the responsi- 
bility of the Government in matters of this kind is greater than 
the responsibility of a private member. Mr. Dixon has done 
all that is required of him when he has thrown his pledges 
to his constituents into the form of a Bill, and done his best te 
whip up the ninety odd members who usually follow him into 
the lobby. But this is not the way in which a Minister of the 
Crown can deal with the subject of National Education. He 
has to think of something more than the empty enunciation of 
barren principles. It rests with him to see that, so far as 
Parliament and the Executive can ensure it, the people shall 


-be educated, and if he does not see his way to reaching this 


end by one road, he is bound to try to reach it by another. 
Mr. Dixon cannot judge the Government fairly on this 
question, because he has somehow persuaded himself that it 
might easily be dealt with in the way he suggests. He 
does not find fault with them for not at once proposing 
to disestablish the Church of England. If there are any fiery 
spirits among his supporters who wish him to go the length of 
voting against Ministers at every opportunity because they 
will not adopt Mr. MiaLL’s motion, he probably does his best 
to soothe them with assurances that public men must not 
be too far ahead of their time, and that there is a great deal 
of work tobe done in the constituencies and in Parliament 
before disestablishment can fairly be forced down a Minister's 
thr Yet it is probable that to disestablish the Church 
of land would be an easier matter than to force any 
number of English parents to send their children to secular 
schools, or to insist upon rural ratepayers setting up schools of 
their own when the educational wants of the parish are amply 
satisfied by a voluntary school maintained at the expense of 
the parson and the squire. If impossibilities are not to be 
demanded even of a Liberal Governmeat as regards dises- 
tablishment, why should impossibilities be demanded of them 
aa regards elementary education ? 

It may be asked why, if the 25th Clause, or something tan- 
tamount to the 25th Clause, is so indispensable to educational 
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progress, it should be altered from its original form. There 
are reasons which need not now be repeated why the 
substitution of Poor Law Guardians for School Boards as the 
authority charged with the payment of school fees in 
the case of parents too poor to pay them themselves, 
is to be regarded quite apart from religious considerations 
as a substantial improvement in the Education Act. On 
this point the only doubt is whether the Bill might not 
have advantageously gone further in the same direction. 
But even as regards the religious difficulty the 3rd Clause of 
the amending Bill promises to be an improvement on the 
25th Clause of the Act. It may seem a mere matter of 
words whether the 2}d. which is the most that can be paid 
for any one child is paid by the School Board to the managers 
of a voluntary school, or by the Guardians to the parents of 
the child. Phe rigid Nonconformist may say that in theory 
one process is as bad as another; that if it goes against his 
principles to allow his money to support, however indirectly, 
a school in which somebody else’s religion is taught to some- 
body else’s children at somebody else’s expense, the wrong 
done to his conscience is equally great whether the payment 
be called poor-rate or education-rate. In practice, we suspect 
the wrong will seem very much less. The analogy which has 
so often been quoted of paupers dealing at Denominationalist 
grocers’ or cheesemongers’ will again be useful by way of ex- 
ion. If, instead of giving outdoor relief in money, it 
had been the custom for the Guardians to pay the 
bills contracted by outdoor paupers at certain shops, 
great objection would probably have been taken to the 
paupers being allowed to choose these shops for themselves. 
The Guardians would have seen the name of the shopkeeper 
at the head of every bill sent in, and some among them 
might easily have been troubled with a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility for the pauper’s selection. As it is, the money 
spent in outdoor relief is paid to the individual pauper, and 
beyond taking care that it is not, at the outside, more than 
enough to keep body and soul together, the Guardians have no 
further concern about it. Still more will this distinction hold 
good in the case of educational relief. Under the 25th Clause 
the payments are in a manner ticketed. They are made, not 
by the individual ratepayers, but by the rating authority, and 
they are made to the School Boards. A Town Council or 
the overseers of a parish are under much greater temptation to 
come forward as martyrs than the individual ratepayer is, and 
they have far more direct notice when the occasion presents 
itself. Under the 3rd Clause of the present Bill there will be no 
such field for cheap heroism as was afforded at Birmingham 
the other day. There is very much less glory about a 
solitary ratepayer refusing to pay his poor-rate than there is 
about a whole Town Council refusing to honour a precept of 
the School Board. The one is easily confounded with the mass 
of defaulters, and unless he can contrive to make himself especi- 
ally conspicuous, he may be supposed not to have the means 
of paying the rate, instead of having a spirit above paying it. 
Here and there perhaps an effort will be made to screw some 
well-known personage up to the point of overt resistance, but 
even then it will be only an act of individual obstinacy, and 
as such it will be very much less striking than the official protest 
of a whole Town Council or even of a brace of overseers. There 
is a fair probability therefore that the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, though it will not silence the Dissenters, will at all 
events deprive them of the means they have hitherto enjoyed 
of making their grievances look larger than life. To transfer 
the controversy about the 25th Clause from the rating authorities 
to the ratepayer is like turning a noisy man out of doors. He 
a | shout as loudly as ever, but the atmospheric conditions 
be less favourable to his shouts annoying his neighbours. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE JUDICATURE BILL. 
AS might have been anticipated, the notice papers are 

rapidly filling with amendments on the Judicature Bill. 
Of those which have appeared at present, by fur the most im- 
portant are Mr. OsBorne Morcan’s and Mr. Fow.er’s. The 
main object of Mr. Morcan’s amendments appears to be to fix 
in the clauses of the Bill the concessions which the ATToRNEY- 
General offered on the second reading. One of these was 
that every Common Law Division should have the aid of at 
least one Equity-trained Judge. The Arrorney-GeNeRAL 
Very reasonably objected to the introduction of a clause which 
should specify the qualification of the vy oe to be appointed, 
by reference to the sectional distinctions which it is the object 


of the Bill to obliterate, and we are glad to see that Mr. 


Morcan has paid due regard to Sir Joun CoLerrar’s scruples. 


He proposes to enact, not that a Judge defined as an Equity 
Judge should be attached to each Common Law Division, but 
that one newly appointed Judge should be added, trusting 
that the selection will be made, as no doubt it will be, in 
accordance with the Government pledge. It is not impro- 
bable that a vacancy may occur in each Court before the new 
system comes into operation, but if it should not, it is not the 
less important that the Common Law Judges should, at start- 
ing, have the support which they have asked for, and that the 
appointment of the new Judge should not be delayed for want 
of avacancy. Mr. Morcan accordingly proposes that the new 
Judge in each Court shall be appointed in any event, and that 
if this should happen to lead to an excess beyond the intended 
strength of the Court, the quorum should be reduced to five 
on the occurrence of the next vacancy. This is clearly better 
than leaving the efficiency of the Courts at the commence- 
ment of the Act to depend on chance, and it is not at all likely 
that the redundancy of strength, if it occurs at all, will last 
more than a very short time. After the principle has been so 
frankly conceded, it is not to be supposed that any opposition 
will be offered to this mode of giving effect to what everybody 
seems to desire. 

Another important amendment proposed by Mr. Morean 
Telates to the constitution of the Court of Appeal. On this 
point, ason the other, the ATToRNEY-GENERAL entirely agreed 
with Mr. Morean’s view. Under the Bill as it stands the nine 
ordinary Judges of the Appeal Court would havecomprised only 
two Equity Judges, one of them being at least as much a repre- 
sentative of Common Law as of Equity. To remedy this, the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL suggested that, instead of transferring as 
cg three Common Law Judges to that Court, three new 

udges versed in Equity should be put into it. This pro- 
posal was welcomed with general approval, and has been em- 
bodied in Mr. Morcan’s amendment. 

A more serious question is raised by the amendments 
of which Mr. Fowxer has given notice. It has been ad- 
mitted on all hands, throughout the controversy to which 
the Bill has given rise, that, if the procedure of the Court 
of Chancery is to be reformed by the substitution of 
vivd voce for affidavit evidence on contested issues, as pro- 
posed by the Bill, by the resumption by the Chief Judge in 
Bankruptcy of his own duties, now delegated to Registrars, 
and by remedying the justly denounced practice of handing 
over Judges’ work to Chief Clerks without any adequate 
check from superior authority, a considerable increase of 
judicial strength will be required. Parliament has before it 
a choice between two things. Either it may make a paper 
reform in the Court of Chancery by directing four Judges of 
First Instance to do in a workmanlike way the work of eight, 
with the full knowledge that the direction must be simply dis- 
obeyed as an impossibility, or it may supply the means of per- 
forming its behests, and tell the Court of Chancery that it shall 
no longer be allowed to get through its business in the hurried 
and slovenly fashion which has hitherto prevailed, and shall be 
supplied with just so much numerical strength as it really re- 
quires, and no more. No one doubts that the House of 
Commons means this great reform to be a reality, and that it 
would not knowingly suffer it to be converted into a sham for 
want of the requisite strength in any of the Courts; but one 
of the difficulties incidental to a discussion of such details in 
Committee of the whole House is that only a few members 
are practically acquainted with the necessities of the case, and 
that most of those are deterred by feelings of personal deli- 
cacy from introducing proposals which might very probably 
lead to their own advancement. We are very glad, therefore, 
that the subject has been taken up by a member who, though 
in former times familiar with Equity practice, has long ceased 
to have any professional interest of his own to promote. Mr. 


‘| Fowsr indicated his views with great clearness in his 


upon the second reading. He pointed out that: the Court 
of Chancery, with only the same number of four Judges of 
First Instance which it had more than thirty years ago, is 
now doing an enormously increased amount of work; that 
the existing arrears, though they may have been some- 
what e rated, are at any rate enough to show that 
the Judges are strained to the utmost and yet unable to 
keep pace with their duties, and consequently that any 
additional labour thrown upon them must be met by 
additional strength. The only question is how large the 
addition should be, and we have seen no attempt to impugn 
Mr. Fow er’s 
Mr. Fow er says that, i 
deputy is the Court, as the Bill rightly 
the entire time of one additional Judge will be required for 
that purpose. In point of fact, it is more common to see two 
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Registrars than one sitting in the place of the Chief Judge, 
and no one conversant with the Court of Bankruptcy will 
say that one additional Judge would not be fully occupied 
with that business alone. ‘To deal with the abuses of the 
Judges’ Chambers in Equity is a still more formidable 
business. Only the suitors in Chancery—happily a small 
section of the community—and their professional advisers 
know the extent of the mischief. The Chief Clerks are so 
loaded wi‘h judicial work, which they were never meant to 
do, that their own work in taking accounts and the like 
gets hopelessly in arrear, and all the delays of the old Masters’ 
offices are reproduced and aggravated. The Judges, with 
only stolen hours to give to it, are wholly unable to cope with 
their share of the Chamber business. What comes to them is 
hurried through or thrust aside in a manner neither satisfac- 
tory to themselves nor to the suitors, and nine-tenths of what 
ought to go to them stops short with their subordinates, 
because it is known that the Judges have no opportunity of 
attending to it. It is the same with more serious questions 
arising in Chambers, which require a full discussion. Sum- 
monses are adjourned for argument into Court, and appear 
week after week in the paper without being reached, until a 
brief on an adjourned summons has come to be regarded as 
an intermittent amusement for months. As a natural conse- 
quence suitors commonly put up with Chief Clerks’ decisions 
rather than encounter the law’s delay, and the result is that 
the right to have an adjudication on all important points by 
the Court is de facto denied to Chancery suitors. Mr. 
Fow er will, we are sure, be backed up by every one who has 
any experience in the matter in saying that each Judge requires 
from one to two days a week to dispose of the Chamber business 
properly belonging to him, which is now shunted on to his 
clerks, The most moderate allowance that can be made on 
this account is one Judge added to the strength of the Court. 


But these calls upon the Judges’ time are small in com- 
parison with that which the duty of hearing witnesses instead 
of reading affidavits and depositions will impose upon them. 
Ever since 1852 attempts have been made to remedy this 
abuse. They have all failed because the Judges, seeing that they 
had no time to sit as at Nisi Prius, showed very little inclina- 
tion to encourage vivd voce examination. Other reasons con- 
tributed to the miscarriage. One (not the least important) 
which this Bill will remove was, that cross-examination in 
Chancery lost half its value by coming too late to afford 
opportunity for contradiction. Witnesses knew that what 
they said on cross-examination could not be displaced by 
counter-evidence, and they adhered with proportionate te- 
nacity to what they had sworn in their affidavits. All 
this is to be remedied now. The Chancery Division is to 
have real examination and cross-examination of witnesses 
whenever necessary, and the work now either left undone or 
done out of Court by a number of examiners is henceforth 
to be done by the Judges themselves. It isa common thing 
now to hear depositions, which have occupied an examiner 
days to take, read in Court in an hour; and if the change in 
the practice is to be anything but nominal, a vast increase of 
judicial time must be bestowed upon the hearing of every 
case involving a contest of facts. Any one who pleases may 
be able to form an estimate of the extent of this tax on the 
time of the Court by reading one of the daily reports of the 
TicuporNe trial. He will probably find that he can digest 
over his breakfast all that it has taken the Court a whole day 
to extract, and this will give a fair measure of the additional 
burden which ‘will be thrown upon the Equity Judges by 
requiring them to hear witnesses instead of reading their evi- 
dence. Mr. Fow.er, we are satisfied, rather underrates the 
additional strength which will be called for on this account 
when he puts it at two Judges; but even with this modest 
estimate added to the requirements of Bankruptcy and 
Chamber business, he is driven to the conclusion that nothing 
less than a staff of eight Judges of First Instance will suffice 
to keep down the work of the Chancery Division. He accord- 
ingly proposes to add three Judges to the five (other than the 
Lord Chancellor, who will not sit as a Judge of First 
Instance) who form the quorum as the Bill stands. If it 
could be shown that this is an excessive demand, there would 
be reason to reject it; but in truth it will be much more 
difficult to prove its sufficiency; and if it is not conceded 
the Bill will simply break down, and the Chancery Judges 
will have to bear the reproach of not giving effect to directions 
in an Act of Parliament which it will be a physical impossi- 
bility for them to comply with. If the Government are in 
earnest in supporting the AtrorNeY-GENERAL’s denunciation 
of higgling parsimony in such a matter, there can be no oppo- 
sition to the pro’ The effect, no doubt, will be to add a 


little to the cost of the Courts. If the scheme is adopted there 
will be twenty-five Judges of First Instance, of whom four will 
be sometimes occupied in the Court of Appeal. The present 
establishment is twenty-four Judges of First Instance, and the 
addition of one certainly seems moderate enough when the 
extra work thrown upon the Courts is taken into con~ 
sideration. 


In a thoroughly statesmanlike spirit, Mr. Fow Ler pro- 
poses further to utilize the increased strength of the Court 
by remedying incidentally another not unimportant defect 
in the Bill. At present it provides that points of law may 
be reserved for, and errors of single Judges corrected by, 
Divisional Courts, as is done now by the Common Law 
Courts in Banc. In terms these clauses extend to the 
Chancery Division, but they would be utterly inoperative 
there, because no Divisional Court could sit without paralysing 
the business of the Division. As regards the Chancery 
Court, the quasi-appeal to the Divisional Court is a paper 
provision only. The Lords Justices, who have hitherto 
fulfilled somewhat the same function in Chancery which the 
Courts in Banc do at Common Law, are no longer to sit for 
that purpose; and the result is, that while suitors at Law in 
the most trifling action would have the protection of an in- 
termediate hearing, suitors in Equity in the gravest cases 
would be forced to go direct from a single Judge to the 
ultimate irreversible Court of Appeal. One of two things is 
certain; either the jurisdiction of the Courts in Banc which 
the Bill preserves is a mistake, or else the practical denial of 
a similar appea] in Equity is a wrong, and we think Mr. 
Fow er has hit upon the right way of curing this patent 
defect in the Bill. He proposes to group his eight Equity 
Judges in four subdivisions of two each, giving to them 
jointly powers analogous to those exercised by Common 
Law Divisions, and entrusting to the Lord Chancellor the 
duty of regulating by General Orders the nature of the 
business which shall come to these subdivisional Courts. 
The working of his scheme would therefore be, that 
for the bulk of the business, such as the hearing of 
witnesses, the conduct of Chamber business, the disposal of 
motions and petitions, and the like, the two Judges of each 
subdivision would sit separately; while for the hearing of 
reserved points and other matters of equivalent importance 
they would form a Court of two, like the Court of the Lords 
Justices, to which suitors have become accustomed. This, if 
not an absolutely perfect arrangement, is, we believe, by far 
the best which can be easily worked into the frame of the 
present Bill; and all who desire to give full effect to the prin- 
ciple of the Government measure, without party prejudice or 
petty and pernicious economy, should, we think, give Mr. 
Fow er their hearty support. 


ANNEXATION OF THE FIJI ISLANDS. 


i es question of adding the Fiji Islands to the Colonial 
Empire of Great Britain is not unattended with difficulty. 
When the project was first suggested a dozen years ago, it was 
regarded with favour by the Duke of NewcastTLe, then Colonial 
Secretary, but on the earnest opposition of Mr. GLapsTone it 
was disapproved by Lord Patuerston’s Cabinet. The reasons 
against the assumption of additional responsibilities of govern- 
ment are obvious and urgent; yet it would appear that Mr. 
GuapstonE and his colleagues have at least considered the 
annexation, or perhaps the protection, of the Islands as worthy 
of serious inquiry. From the list of their probable motives 
any desire for an extension of territory may be confidently 
excluded. The feeling of the country on these questions has 
been altered or reversed since the beginning of the century; 
and the present Government is especially averse to any scheme 
which in a different state of opinion might be possibly sug- 
gested by national vanity. Some of the supporters of annex- 
ation dwell on the convenience of acquiring a coaling 
station in the South Seas, and they point out that the 
circuit of British dominion is interrupted by a gap of many 
thousand miles between New Zealand and British Columbia. 
It is also urged that the United States may probably soon 
acquire formal possession of the Sandwich Islands, which 
may be already regarded as an American dependency; but 
the jealousy which has sometimes prompted European States 
to claim compensation at the expense of third parties for the 
aggrandizement of their neighbours has happily become 
obsolete as a motive of English policy. At one time some 
uneasiness was excited in Australia by the supposed designs 
of the French; but there can now be little doubt that 


the English language is destined by some process to 
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prevail in the Fiji Islands. The Government of the United 


States might in some possible contingencies acquire the pro- 
tectorate of the Islands; but the formation of an American 
colonial system has as yet scarcely commenced; and it will 
require, if it should hereafter be established, important changes 
in the Federal Constitution. The advantages which might 
accrue to the Royal or mercantile marine from the acquisition 
of the group of islands will certainly not determine the action 
of the Government or of Parliament. It might probably be 
practical, if it should be found expedient, to form a coal 
depot in a port of Fiji without assuming the sovereignty of 
the country. 

The reasons which have to a certain extent modified Mr. 
GLADSTONE’s distaste for annexation are of a different order. 
At the antipodes, as at home, the Government is compelled 
to follow rather than to direct the tendencies of the popula- 
tion. 4 The Fiji Islands are in a genial climate, within reach 
of the great Australian settlements, and not far from the 
ordinary track of navigators. Wherever there is money to be 
made, or even a free and lawless life to be enjoyed, English 
and foreign adventurers are certain to congregate, although 
their presence may probably be unwelcome to the natives. 
Seamen and roving traders have settled on parts of the coast ; 
and within a few years they have contrived to establish an 
anomalous form of. government under a native King, directed 
by white advisers under the name of Ministers. It is out of 
the question to recognize as a civilized Government an anoma- 
lous authority which has probably no claim to represent the 

majority of the population. At the same time it is not 
desirable to interfere with an organization which may 
possibly contain some rudimentary elements of law and 
order. For the present, it would seem that the majo- 
rity of the white inhabitants are English; and it is for 
many reasons necessary that subjects should not in those 
regions be allowed at pleasure to cast off both Imperial 
and colonial allegiance. Any vicious practices which may 
take root in Fiji with the concurrence and connivance of the 
European residents will be attributed to the laxity of the 
English Government; and probably it would be thought ne- 
cessary, if they provoked a reaction on the part of the natives, 
to protect them against the dangers with which they might be 
threatened. The old legal maxim that allegiance is indisso- 
luble has of late years been relaxed both in practice and by 
express convention; but it is still true that an Englishman 
remains a subject as long as he is not naturalized in some 
other civilized country. The white population is apparently 
not unwilling to recognize English sovereignty; and Mr. 
M‘ARTHUR undertook to present at some future time a peti- 
tion or memorial to the QuEEN praying for the annexation 
of the Islands. If the application proves to be genuine, 
and if it has been properly authorized, full consideration 
ought to be given to the question before the offer is 
positively rejected. Naval officers have on some occasions, 
and perhaps justifiably, assumed an authority over English 
settlers, and even over native tribes, which may possibly fore- 
shadow formal annexation. One captain of a ship, in the 
exercise of his discretion, ordered the inhabitants of a mari- 
time district to abstain from defending themselves against 
the neighbouring savages, and to rely exclusively on the so- 
called Government for protection. The consequence was that 
the barbarous assailants, who are unluckily also cannibals, 
were encouraged to commit further outrages; and it will not 
be surprising if the duty of chastising them ultimately de- 
volves on a detachment of sailors and marines. Power 
always imposes obligations; and a Government must, if 
possible, afford protection even to its less deserving subjects. 


The difficulty of leaving the Islands to themselves is in- 
creased by the facilities which they afford for the prosecution 
of a system of kidnapping which is scarcely distinguishable 
from a regular slave trade. The disinterested efforts which 
have been made for more than half a century to sup- 
press the slave trade in all parts of the world form 
@ singular and honourable exception to the general prin- 
ciples of English policy. Doctrines of non-interference have 
been habitually neglected or overruled when there was a 
question of putting down a nefarious practice which had be- 
come especially obnoxious to English feeling. Treaties were 
made with several European States for the purpose of enabling 
English cruisers to capture slave ships under foreign flags ; 
and squadrons were maintained on the African coast, at a 
great expense of life and money, for the purpose of pre- 
venting the transport of negroes from Africa to the Spanish 
and Portuguese settlements. On more than one occasion the 
energy of the English Government, directed by a succession 
of statesmen who shared the popular enthusiasm, involved the 


country in the risk of a war; and down to the time of the 
Southern secession, the favourite pretext for American hos~ 
tility to England was the oflicious interference of philanthro- 
pists with the beneficent institution of slavery. The negro 
slave trade has happily come almost to an end, in con- 
sequence of the diminution of the demand for slaves 
in Brazil and Cuba. It would be intolerable that English 
subjects within reach of English men-of-war should be 
allowed to seize and sell the unoffending natives of the South 
Sea Islands. It is true that there is no market open for 
nominal slaves, but the scarcity of labour in some of the 
Australian colonies creates a demand for immigration which 
is sometimes gratified by*unscrupulous traders who profess 
only to import free settlers. It is not easy to distinguish in 
the case of a poor and speechless barbarian between the 
statements of the agent who may have captured or cajoled 
him and the facts of the case. ‘There is no doubt that the 
trade in human beings is of all other pursuits the most de- 
moralizing, and frightful cases of cruelty and fraud have been 
proved against some of the kidnappers. They have sometimes 
hoisted flags used by missionaries to decoy natives on board, 
and it was in revenge of similar misfortunes that Bishop 
Patteson was killed by a body of natives. In the Fiji 
Islands themselves there is no sufficient security against — 
the direct establishment of slavery. The Government 
has little power, especially over settlers at a distance, 
nor is it always certain that the members of an irr 

and accidental body may not be connected with the 
practices which it is their duty to suppress. The antipathy 
of the English nation to the slave trade, though it may 
of late years have become less zealous in default of im- 
mediate provocation, is still strong enough to force upon the 
Government the duty of suppressing any system approxi- 
mating to a trade in slaves which may have been established 
within reach of the Australian colonies. It may probably be 
found that the simplest and cheapest way of eradicating the 
crime is to assume the duty of governing both the native 
people of Fiji and the European settlers. The difficulties and 
objections which were suggested by Mr. GrapstonE un- 
doubtedly deserve serious consideration. It would probably 
become necessary to conquer as well as to govern the indigenous 
tribes; and modern opinion is adverse to the employment of 
Imperial troops in colonial wars. On the other hand, a white 
population can generally protect itself if it is not taught to 
rely on the assistance of regular forces. Before the next 
Session the Government will probably have arrived at some 
final determination. 


ELECTION EXPENSES. 

i hyp large majority against Mr. Fawcett’s Bill for throwing 

the expenses of Parliamentary elections on the ratepayers 
was probably due in some measure to the disinclination of 
the House of Commons to introduce piecemeal changes into 
the system of local taxation. On the ground of principle a 
plausible case may be made out in favour of relieving 
candidates from the heavy costs to which they are now sub- 
jected. A man who undertakes to represent a constituency 
in Parliament may be regarded as rendering an important 
public service for which he should not be called upon 
to pay. Reasoning of this kind, however, is open to 
the remark that it may easily be carried a step further. 
On the same ground on which it is contended that mem- 
bers should be exempted from the tax of election expenses, 
it might be argued that they should also be paid for their 
labours. It is certainly not desirable that admission to the 
House of Commons should be limited exclusively to wealthy 
men, and it can hardly be denied that the tendency of recent 
changes has been to fill it with a large proportion of members 
whose only qualification for the position is the length of their 
purses. ‘The Zimes very justly observes that the abundance 
of such representatives, involving as it must a comparative 
scarcity of men of other types, threatens us with at least one 
danger, and that is a falling off in the raw material of states- 
manship. It would be hopeless to think of training the 
middle-aged soap-boiler to administrative work. He naturally 
regards his return to Parliament as the crown of his career, 
not as the beginning of an apprenticeship to new duties. 
Even if he had any of the requisite qualities, his age and 
personal tastes would be against him. He wants to enjoy 
an easy dignity, not to assume fresh labours and re- 
sponsibilities. When we look beyond the front benches on 
each side, the prospect is certainly somewhat depressing, and 
it is difficult to conjecture, if things go on in this way, where 
our future statesmen are to come from. A strong case would 
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have been made out for Professor Fawcett’s Bill if it could 
have been shown that there was any likelihood that it would 
lead to the introduction into the House of Commons of 
young and able men who are at present kept out by the 
expenses of elections. In this country it is usual to attach 
more importance to considerations of practical expediency 
than to doctrinaire logic, and the weak point of Professor Faw- 
crit’s position was his inability to show that the change which 
he proposed would be attended with any practical advantages, 
or, indeed, with much result of any kind. Election expenses 
may be divided into two heads. ‘There are, first, the official 
expenses, which may be prescribed and regulated, and there 

re the voluntary expenses which a ¢andidate may choose to 
incur, and which are of a kind with which it is impossible to 
interfere by Act of Parliament. At the last general election, 
for example, the total expenses have been returned at 
1,500,000/.; but only go,coo/. of this sum, or one sixteenth, 
came under the head of official expenses. Poor men are 
not likely to be much assisted by being relieved of a trifle 
like this, while the otier fifteen-sixteenths of the tax still 
press on them. It cannot be doubted that one effect of 
Professor Fawcett’s measare would be to multiply the 
number of contested elections. Men of small means or of 
10 means at all would be tempted to come forward as candi- 
dates, and rich men would naturally resort to still more lavish 
expenditure in order to get the better of opponents who could 
not afford to go beyond the regular expenses which would 
full on the ratepayers. A great deal more money would be 
spent on elections, and poor candidates would still find it 
impossible to compete on equal terms with wealthy ones. 
The class who would suffer most would probably be men of 
moderate means and moderate opinions, who would be unable 
to keep pace with the reckless outlay of the millionaires, or 
the still more reckless pledges of the demagogues. 


The practical question which was raised by Professor 
Fawcertt’s Bill was simply whether it was worth while to in- 
troduce a change of this kind for the purpose of affording a 
trifling and almost illusory relief to poor candidates. If the 
measure were acceptable on other grounds, we do not think 
much could be said against making the constituencies pay. 
‘The burden which would be thrown on them would be very 
light—not more, it is calculated, than three-halfpence in three 
years from each ten-pound householder—and this would be a 
very small price to pay fora really beneficial change. But 
would the change be beneficial? Professor Fawcett has 
himself foreseen the danger of men of straw setting up as 
candidates, but he thinks he has provided for it by 
a clause declaring that unsuceessful candidate who 
has not polled one-tifth of the total number of electors voting 
at-an election shall, with his mover and seconder, be liable tor 


his share of the expenses, lawfully incurred, for the provision 
of presiding officers, poll-clerks, polling-booths or rooms, and _ 
other requisites for the conduct of the election, and shall be | 
bound to pay the same to the local authorities, so as to 
diminish the amount payable out of the rates. There is no 
provision, however, for requiring a deposit from a candidate 
beforehand, and the local authorities might have some diffi- 
culty in recovering election expenses from men who have 
no money at all. It is obvious that there would be a 
considerable temptation to persons of this stamp to come 
forward. They might be put up in order to divide 
a party, or they might be anxious to be bought off. 
Tricks of this kind are not unknown at present, and they 
would be greatly facilitated and encouraged by the plan 
of making constituencies responsible for election expenses. 
Candidates would always have a chance of getting the propor- 
tion of votes which would entitle them to have their expenses 
paid for them, or if they fell below it, and could not find 
backers to help them, they would simply have to go through 
the Bankruptcy Court, and leave the local authorities to 
whistle for their money. Professor Fawcett argued that, if 
the ratepayers were to bear the costs of elections, they would 
have an interest in keeping them as low as possible, and this 
would be a great counter-check to the army of printers, 
bill-posters, advertisers, solicitors, and other tradesmen 
and professional agents who now prey upon candidates ; 
but the greater part of these would still continue to 
dull on candidates, and it may be doubted whether there is 
’ veally much margin for reduction in the regular official 
2xpeuditure. Moreover experience does not encourage us to 
hope for much from ratepayers im the way of promoting 
economy. ‘The helplessness of ratepayers to regulate the 
expenditure of their funds is one of the notorious difficulties 
of toca taxation, and we should rather expect to find expenses 


iacrewse thin diminish under the new system. Is is tolerably 


certain at least that the tendency of the change would be to 
increase what be called the voluntary expenditure of 
candidates, since rich men, in order to maintain their relative 
superiority in this respect, would be led to spend their money 
more freely. 

It was stated that one of the objects of the Bill was to pro- 
mote the crotchet of working-men members. Mr. Trevetyay, 
it appears, has no confidence in a House of Commons in which 
there is not asingle member who has dug drains or trimmed 
hedges. Whether any great accession of political wisdom 
would be likely to result from active employment in these 
operations may possibly be doubted, but Mr. Morrison candidly 
explained that the advantage of bringing working-men into 
the House would be to show how very silly they would 
look when they attempted to reduce their theories into 
the form of practical legislation. It need hardly be said 
that the notion that every class of the community should 
be directly represented in Parliament by actual members 
of its own order is founded on an absurd misconception 
of the objects of such an assembly. Hedgers and ditchers 
may be able to give valuable evidence on various matters, but 
their evidence can be obtained without making them mem- 
bers; and it does not follow that, because they are intimately 
acquainted with the details of certain grievances, they are 
therefore capable of devising a remedy for them. It is obvi- 
ously hopeless to attempt to preserve a real labouring 
man in the House of Commons, for the simple reason 
that he must cease to labour if he is to attend to his 
Parliamentary duties. We are not aware that any actual 
working-man has ever offered himself as a candidate. The 
so-called representative working-men are only artisans who 
have found it more profitable to abandon their original trades 
for that of political agitation, It is possible that, as 
Mr. Morrison suggested, if Mr. Opcer or Mr. BrapLavan 
were to attempt to put their ideas of social regeneration into 
a form in which they could be submitted to the House of 
Commons, they would look extremely ridiculous; but it 
may be questioned whether it is worth while to make an 
important change in our electoral system on the chance 
of producing an exhibition of this kind. Election expenses 
are not the only reason why the House of Commons is chiefly 
composed of men of means. As a rule, only a man with 
some sort of competence can afford to give up so large a share 
of his time as is required for Parliamentary duties. It is quite 
certain that, if it is thought to be necessary to have hedyers 
and ditchers in the House of Commons, it will be necessary to 
compensate them for giving up their regular occupations. 


THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 


) peer jewellers are discussing the probable value of the 
regalia of the Shah, and financiers are doubting about the 
prosperity of a State that has no public debt, a few words may not 
be out of place regarding the polished language which is spoken 
by the King and his subjects. A good deal has been revealed to us 
from the inscriptions at Murghab and Behistan, and we have 
every reason to connect the most ancient form of Persian with the 
Sanskrit or the Indo-Germanic ; but posterity might have expected 
from the ancient connexion between (ireece and Persia more than 
it has actually got. From Spartan intrigues, Macedonian con- 
quests, and Roman expeditions, we ought to have obtained some- 
thing beyond incidental notices of Uriental customs on which 
travellers have thrown doubts, and scraps of dialects over which 
philologists have wrangled. Indeed, a distinct fragment has 
come down to us of another language spoken by a nation which 
succumbed to force and has been razed out of ath ng Plautus, 
in his play of the Penulus, has transmitted to us a specimen of the 
Punic uage of sixteen lines in length, such as it was when 
e dithculty in deciphering at ten lines of its purport from 
the — Hebrew. Yet, at one period, Persian was in all 
robability as familiar a sound in some of the bazaars of Asia 
inor as ever Carthaginian could have been in the forum of 
Rome ; and the jewels and brocades of Persian deputies in Greek 
colonies doubtless excited as much attention as Punic wares 


ucydides in preference to the ions of 
Nepos, tells us that the Athenian general learnt in a year 80 
much of “the Persian language and customs as to able 
personally to communicate with the King, and to acquire his confi- 
dence.” And we all know that the apostles, after they had received 
the gift of tongues, were heard to speak in their own vernacular 
by “ Parthians, Medes, and Hlamites.” But, for all this, no such 
current phrases, or a distinct sentence 
‘the apoken language of Elam has come down to us in its 


| 

| 

of Hamo, which Macaulay characteristically places near the 

shambles of Volero the flesher, in the “Lay of Virginia.” 

Themistocles was presented by the Great King with the revenue of 

three cities; in other words, he obtained what would now be 

termed either a jaghtr or an ment for his 
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original shape, through Greek or Roman writers, as far as we can 

do-Persian, who, a8 mi imagi a gibberi in 
ye the thromuldo boskos which mystified Parolles. We have, 
however, some words like parasang or farsang, which fell on the 
ears of the Ten Thousand with wearying iteration ; and there are 
proper names which, in spite of Laconian brevity or Athenian 
amplification, can be tracked to their sources. Sir W. Jones, it is 
true, talks about “ learned trifling,” and sets little value on the 
catalogue. Re as can easily be seen, Alexander and Xenophon 
must have names pronounced which are surprisingly similar 
to modern Persian. Roxana is Roshan, or Roshana. Parysatis can 
be nothing else but Pari-zadi, or Fairy-born. Statira is the Persian 
Sitara, the Star. The distance between Darius and Dara or Darab 
is ee Xerxes, though derived by divines and Orientalists 
from Khshayarsha, is marvellously like Shir-Shah ; and Artaxerxes, 
if Artakhshasta in the cuneiform character, is at this day, with 
the Pareees of Western India, Ardeshir, or the Strong Lion. 

Our business, however, is with the modern Persian, and its 
origin and 2 are somewhat as follows. If the arrow-headed 
of all ical complications subtleties, for nothing can 
be simpler than declensions and conjugations in the modern 
tongue. The story runs that the Sassanian dynasty, about the 
third century of our era, i? ~ literature, and set the fashion 
of a pure and elegant dialect. There were, about that time, two 
forms of Persian—Farsi, that of Persia proper, and the Pehlevi or 
Pahlavi, rough and uncourtly, and peculiar to Mazanderan and 
the a of the oink This latter variety was dis- 
countenanced, the best or most elegant form of Farsi was 
eventually known as the Zabant Dari, or language of the Court. 
this Mahomet and his and 

ev ing before them. Religions, manners, gu 

were either swept away or modified by the victorious Khalifs, 
and theaugh Firdusi com his great epic mainly in the old 
unadulterated. Persian, the language was enriched and adorned 
by acopious infusion of Arabic words and phrases. What took place 
has been remarked on other occasions in the formation or develop- 
ment of mixed or composite languages; in England, when Norman 
French came in contact with Qld-English ; in India, when the 
rustic Hindi was expanded by the aid of Persian into Urdu, the 
language of the camp, commonly called Hindustani. Persian, 
already copious and abounding in compound epithets, was swelled 
by atorrent of Arabic. The work of the language remained 
in all its simple solidity. The mar, with its verbs and nouns, 
or as Oriental lexicographers put it, with its words for actions and 
for names, modified neither conjugation nor declension ; and the 
familiar and common expressions for animals, natural objects, and 
things in daily use held their ground. But an enormous addition 
was made to the power of expression by educated and 
literary men, and, with the change of religion, even the colloquial 
use of many Arabic words and phrases was gradually adopted. 
The result is that a Persian writer, poet, historian, philosopher, or 
divine, can at will vary his style, andi express his meaning by re- 
course to use and seemingly inexhaustible stores. The 
Persian Arabic Dictionary of Richardson now before us, 
is @ bulky volume of more than seventeen hundred pages, with 
two columns to each page. Taking the number of words 
in each column, on the average, to be twenty, we have a 
total of nearly seventy thousand for the combined forces of 
these two great tongues. An eminent Orientalist has calculated 
the total at eighty thousand. English students need not, how- 
ever, imagine that, to become a fair Persian scholar, ew 
with one-quarter or even one-tenth of these is imperative. 

we are correctly informed that fifteen hundred words supply the 
materials for a long evening’s debate in the House of Commons, 
it will be soon understood that a foreigner with a good ear and an 
aptitude for languages may, by the mastery of a few thousand 
words, say from five thousand to ten thousand, appreciate Sadi, 
dictate a letter in Persian, and discourse fluently with merchants 
and officials at Tabriz and Teheran. The main difficulties are 
encountered at the outset. An Engliehman may be inclined to 
think other nations barbarians because they put words on paper 
from the right hand to the left, becayse they only expreas some three 
vowels, and because they have that there is a certain sound 
inherent in each consonant which need not be otherwise written. 
We write bud, and milk. A Persian contents himself with 


adjective “ 


written y, oneaboveanother, this particular must 
be studied by 
thiad, called Shikastah or diacritical points are nobly dis 
many letters are run into those that follow them, and 
the regult is a cross between an shorthand and those 
ies which Sydney Smith ined to decipher twenty- 


four after he had put them on paper. The Shikastah is to all 
appearance a. series of deterrent strokes and iritem flourishes ; 
but consummate practice emables.a class of clerks and accountants 


us running-hand, with ot legacies, was 
British Government in India by i 


by ite 


is a proof of the versatility and suppleness of the Hindu character, 
that natives of the older religion, accustomed to a language and a 
literature written from left to right, were able to master the in- 
tricacies of the Persian character, and as penmen or readers to 
compete with, and even distance, Mahometans on their own 
ground. A Hindu has often been seen to get at the purport of a 
mass of papers discoloured by age, mildewed by damp, and pierced 
by the inertes tine, while a Mussulman has looked on hopelessly, 
like the Bohemian in Quentin Durward at the scroll presented 
to him by Toison d'Or. When an Englishman, however, has 
mastered the easiest form of the letters, he is struck at once 
by the similarity between his own and Persian, 
tBough the likeness is not in sound or sense. Genders may 
be said to be unknown. “Inanimate things are neuter, and living: 
things of the two sexes either have different names or are distin- 
guished by the affixes nar male, and madah female. The declen- 
sion of nouns causes no perplexity. There is a short sign for the 
genitive, and an extra syllable for dative and accusative; two. 
terminations distinguish the plural, with occasionally a third 
specially borrowed from the Arabic. The rules for degrees of 
comparison are simplicity itself; and verbs, instead of being er- 
ratic, defective, irregular, traceable to two or three roots, divisible 
under four or five conjugations, are, for all practical purposes, 
conjugated according to one method, and have three changes of 
tense. Then the auxiliary verbs to be, to become, and to be willing, 
are called in for supplemen tenses, or to form the passive 
voice. Now and then a Persian imperative is referred to some 
obsolete verb, and no polished language is wholly without some 

mmatical vagary, or some eccentric deviation from rule; but 
istory may be fairly challenged to produce any vehicle of thought 
and expression which combines equal regularity ef construction, 
equal simplicity of syntax, and equal wealth of phrase. 

Persian, too, is not merely adapted to the development of a 
great national literature; to the subtleties of the casuist, to the 
flowing narrative of the historian, to the raptures of the sonneteer. 
Writers of original talent have excelled in all these departments, 
and others have embellished history with memoirs and corre- 
oer teeming with personal anecdotes and picturesque details. 

ut Persian, in a large portion ef the East, has monopolized the 
field of State, diplomacy, and social affairs. For these latter pur- 

s it is unquestionably superior to Arabic, and it distances 
anskrit and its numerous derivatives. It has not unjustly been 
styled the French of the East. A Persian diplomatist or peti- 
tioner can command every variety and degree, from extravagant 
and highflown metaphors to short and perspicuous phrases. A 
—— publish an edict, can promulgate a set of rules, can 
ibe duties and threaten penalties in a fashion to be compre- 
ended ata glance by nomads and rustics. Or, if so minded, he 
can, in contreversy, resort to “ less aceurate age,” and veil his 
purpose in profuse sentences where no diplomatist can be certain 
of a meaning, and no grammarian deteeta flaw. We really could 
conceive Mr. Gladstone laying down “a choice of three courses” 
in correct and flowery Persian, of harmonious cadence, so as to 
bewilder the House ; and we that we could see our way to 
transmuting a polished epigram Mr. Disraeli into a distich 
which would be appreciated in the of Shiraz. Indeed, so 
copious and diversified is the language, that it is possible te go 
even further, and to imagine the Chief Commissioner of Public 
Worke crushing a subordinate and a savant, or rebuking 
a deputation, in the style of the “Life of Tamerlane,” known 
to Persian scholars as the Zafar-namah, or “ Book of Victory.” 
It is curious that the great Arabian lawgiver is credited: with 
a saying that Persian ought to be spoken in Paradise, and to 
this day unanimous testimony to its praise and honour is’ borne 
by dipiomatists who have conducted affairs in Iran, by residents 
and travellers who have made any progress in speaking it, 
and by Indian officials who have either studied it on the 
frontiers of the Punjab, or who were familiar with that less 
perfect and pure form which was once in use, as the e nt of law 
the and tribunals of portion of India. 
is admirably suited to repartee, prov ithy sayings, and 
polished reproof; and a language must have 
strength and simplicity of its own to have enabled those who 
— it to resist successfully ail great or substantial changes at: 
e hands of conquering Tarters and and zealous Arabs. 


Few have passed through an ordeal, or have 

survived a strain. 
We must, however, candidly admit that its ical and even 
al to disarm 


its prose works are too ornate, florid, and m 
@ rigid censor or to suit a elassical taste. supremacy 
never e@ as as ; we are seon 
wearied with. verses crammed full of jasmines and vi 

and roses, lovers like moths perishing in the flame of the candle. 
Shirin pov‘ing-with the lips of the tulip, and Leila distinguished. 


up on the curriculum of our schools and ee tt 
® new terror to competitive ordeals. It ‘ probably remain 

i rea y eminent li or by servants of the 
Forei Olliee, by ofthe Indian Statf who have found 
time for study in the monotony of tire hot season, or have heard 
the dialect spoken in tlie cantomments of Peshawar or the 


| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
milk, which to him sigmfy, respectively, “a year,” the | 
bad,” and thelegal term“preperty.” It must be admitted, 
or that Persian caligraphy is a stembling-block and a 
sote trial to the temper. Oriental penmen have three styles. The 
first is termed Nishki, is nearly upright, and must be learnt before 
any man can read.asimple sentence ina book. The second is Talik, 
and though words tally at the end of a line, are in this form 
may therefore rest assured that, in spite of the Shah’s visit; our 
obvious interest in the integrity amd independence of his do- 
minions, and its own intrinsic - Persian will not Be - 
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Derajat. But there has not been a time since the days of 
Hadji Baba, now more than half a century ago, in which 
Persia and its inhabitants have so justly claimed a share 
of public notice ; and we have some satisfaction in thus briefly 
drawing attention to the ae gradual improvement, and 
sterling merits of that elegant language; to its copiousness 
and cumprehensiveness, which enable writers to condense 
thought into an epigram, or to spread it out over a page; to 
the exquisite simplicity of its grammatical rules; to its splendid 
specimens of caligraphy; to its historical and poetical legacies ; 
and to its merits asa medium of communication, whereby, whether 
in the Court, the Council, the tribunal of justice, the counting- 
house, or the mart of commerce, it is emphatically the dialect of 
articulate-speaking men. We have endeavoured as much as 
ible in this paper to avoid the use of Oriental phraseology ; 
ut we may be pardoned for concluding with one specimen of 
Persian, the point of which it requires no great Eastern learning 
to catch. We are often told that in this world there are two kinds 
of folly; one which is aware of its own deficiency and is modest 
and retiring, and the other which is the reverse. A Persian sage 
has expressed this in the following couplet, neat and probably un- 
surpassed for terseness :— 
Jahil-i-basit én ast, keh dénad na daénad, 
Jahil-i-murakkab dn ast, keh na d4nad na démad, 
In English, “the simple (basit) fool is he who knows (danad) that 
he does not know. The compound (murakkab) fool is he who 
does not know that he does not know.” Let us devoutly hope that 
the “ Great King” during his visit may be so fenced against un- 
conscious stupidity and jaunty impertinence as seldom to be led 
te meditate on the applicability of the above epigram to any of the 
countrymen of Palmerston and Peel. 


THE MODERN TEUTON IN ROME. 


4 ¥~ roving habits now prevailing among certain classes of a 
few modern nations are apt to offer to an observant eye many 
quaint juxtapositions of racial peculiarity. It would seem difficult 
indeed at present to light on a distinct variety of costume, 
manners, and style of life without finding these characters sharply 
defined by the proximity of the familiar Northern type. The 
eager push of English-speaking nations carries them in appreci- 
pr apt er into all the more attractive cities of Europe; and 
ups of prying tourists have to be allowed for as one pictorial 
ame of Egypt and Athens, Naples and Madrid. Nowhere 
perhaps is this imported element in city life more conspicuous 
than at Rome. Indeed the tastes of modern travellers would 
appear to have secured for that city something of the motley 
pearance with which the conquests of the ancient Republic and 
Far must have invested it. In mere point of dress and super- 
ficial manners the contrast between the polished citizen of the 
Augustan age and his rude captive—such a one as we may still 
see represented among the statues of the city—must have been 
more striking than any possible amount of unlikeness among 
peoples clothed approximately according to one code of fashion 
and sharing so many of the conventional rules of life. On the 
other hand, the foreign ingredient of the modern capital is pro- 
bably much more impressive in quantity than that of the classic 
city even in its most cosmopolitan days. Three of the most 
advanced Teutonic nations appear to emulate each other-in taking 
ion of the Sacred City, and it would be difficult probably 
to say whether Great Britain, the United States of America, or 
Germany is just now most numerously represented in that attrac- 
tive metropolis. 

The force of this foreign factor of Roman society is seen not 
only in its quantity, but also in its obtrusive self-assertion. The 
most visitor to the city can scarcely fail to observe the 
confident air of its tourist world. If he walks on the Pincio or 
in the Villa Borghese, he may easily note the English dandy who 
has learnt to stroll through those luminous and odorous spaces as 
familiarly as in St. James’s Park. Or he may notice perhaps, among 
the ruins of the forum, inquisitive Germans energetically expa- 

iating on their several features, with all the courage of long 
and undisputed ion. Nor is he likely to overlook the fre- 
quently recurring type of forewarned and unimpressible American 
moving rigidly erect across a und of soft marble shapes, 
who meets the voluble descriptions of his valet de place with the 
monosyllabic note of infinitesimal surprise. Nor is this happy 
assurance of manner confined to one sex among the forestiers. 
Perhaps the most striking illustration of the completeness of this 
new invasion of Rome is to be found in the troops of 
English 


which our fair exiles are permitted to a ps A short walk through 
the streets of the strangers’ quarter will easily show the extent of 
this new colonization. Jewelry and all the other little trifles so 
enticing to women are everywhere advertised in the plainest 

lish. The amiable English papa is likely to be distracted by 


the choice of rival English local papers, while the solicitous mamma 


may be reassured by discovering the proximity of English church 
and curate, doctor and chemist. These and many other signs 
easily betray how completely the stranger has modified his new 
environment in conformity with his habits. 

A too sensitive observer might well be a little puzzled at seeing 
such a degree of domestic freedom among the visitors to the august 
capital. particular, he could hardly fail to notice the absence 
of everything like reverential quiet in the behaviour of most of 
these Northern tourists. Their exceedingly free and even jaunty 
bearing would probably strike such a one as better fitted for their 
own sandy shores than for the majestic surroundings of the 
ancient metropolis. And the want of harmony in this mode of 
behaviour would be rendered still more conspicuous by its unlike- 
ness to the native style of the modern Romans. In contrast to 
the more demonstrative Neapolitan, the citizen of Rome commonly 
maintains a considerable degree of quiet dignity. Although durin 
the brief reign of King Pasquale he shows himself capable of all 
the harmless riotings of mirth, he is for the most part moderate 
and self-controlling, even in his amusements. This attribute is 
strikingly illustrated in the orderly quiet of the vast and dense 
crowds who yearly collect to witness the illumination of the ruins 
on the festa natale of ancient Rome. In like manner, during their pro- 
menades in the Corso or on the Pincio the Roman bourgeoisie have 
a slowness of pace and stillness of bearing which inclines one to 
think that they are conscious of the dignity of their citizenship. 
In what sharp, not to say harsh, contrast to this graceful repose 
the bearing of tourists presents itself, is known probably to 
every appreciative visitor to the Italian capital. Nor is it to be 
doubted that the Romans themselves are fully alive to the 
incongruity. Indeed one may easily overhear quiet remarks, 
called forth now by the boisterous talk of a group of Germans, 
now by the stiff lines of bulky English skirts, which show 
that Roman ladies, however little intellectual in other respects, 
are fully competent to criticize some of the gaucheries of their 
lady visitors. The reflection “Sono Inglesi!” “ Sono Tedesche!” 
seems to these quiet observers a ready solvent to the momen- 
tary wonder excited by much that they witness. No doubt it 
would be impossible for our energetic pedestrian ladies to assume 
the easy grace which is so closely linked with the indolent 
habits of the South. Nor could the sense of unfitness in a 
oe observer be wholly nen so long as some of the 

eutonic languages, as at present en, 0 so many guttural 
and nasal to off Italian, Still 
one might not unreasonably perhaps look for some slight re- 
cognition of this artistic inappropriateness among the self-styled 
cultivated who flock from North and West to the great centre of 
esthetic life. If only English girls were a little less obtrusive in 
their jollity, or German Friuleins less noisy in their enthusiasm, 
or American ladies of a less fierce and keenly critical attitude, 
modern Rome would probably be far more delightful to every 
worshipper of “sweetness and light.” As it is, he is very apt to 
tind his ears assailed with extraneous and unmusical speech, and he 
may even discover that he is destined to encounter at more than 
one venerable historical spot the noisy and not too discriminating 
troops of English travellers who avail themselves of the wing of 
Mr. Cook. Amid these discordant surroundings he will not im- 
probably regret that he was not privileged to visit Rome before 
the institution of Italian railways and excursion tickets. He will 
draw perhaps a melancholy comfort from trying to reconstruct in 
—_ the sublime monuments of the city before they were over- 
run by troops of the nouveaux riches from the new world, when 
the few English visitors to be seen might be presumed to have 
culture, at least that part of it that belongs to good breeding, and 
when the still smaller group of German sojourners were men who 
had been impelled towards the city by some of that passion for 
nature and art which breathes in the Elegien of Goethe or the 
Retsebriefe of Mendelssohn. 

While in these _ the brusqueness of the North and the 
absence of refined culture frequently produce in Rome odd effects 
of contrast between the tourist and his environment, there are other 
amusing aspects of stranger life which seem due to quite opposite 
causes. The presence of so many of the ruder sort of travellers 
appears, not unnaturally, to drive the few more sensitive a 
to an opposite extreme of behayiour. That is to say, they seek to 
isolate themselves as much as possible from the tumult of fugitive 
tourists, and to assimilate themselves to the native style of 
manners. Thus English or American women who come to Rome 
for the sake of its art frequently seek to adopt the Italian Jan- 
guage, and pride themselves perhaps on effecting this with all 
the ease and of a Roman woman. In like manner they 
assume the long flowing dress of the native ulation, and 
abandon in consequence the energetic mode of Engli fh locomotion. 
Very likely they affect a disparaging tone towards everything not 
Roman, and while they are ever ready to expatiate on Roman 
politics, art, and archeology, cannot disguise their contempt for 
the vulgar and graceless aspects of commercial England. me- 
times this process of readjustment to new conditions of life is in- 
complete, and then the effect is very curious. For example, the 
semi-Romanized English lady commonly accepts a compromise be- 
tween the English and the Continental Sunday. She may be seen 
on a Sunday morning issuing in all her accustomed brilli of 
costume from the Porta del Popolo, on her way to the Engli 
church; but in the afternoon she does not hesitate to drive 
round the gardens of the Pincio, and draw up with the rest of 
the equipages before the military band. 

ill more curious than these anomalies of imperfect re-adapta- 


| 
| 
city a | 
kground for the brilliant picnic of Anglo- “= society.” These | 
ensconce themselves in the city with a sense of home comfort, just | 
because of all the little social pleasures and diversions which they 
are able to import with them. Plenty of society, charming | 
excursions to Tivoli and Frascati, so suokeative of passing flirta- 
tions, even a yearly horse-race and an occasional scamper behind 
the hounds on the Cam a—these are a few of the little solaces 
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tion to ch of habitat are the excessive demonstrations of 
reverent sentiment into which this same class of visitors is 80 
often betrayed. For not unfrequently the English or American 
lady who adopts Rome as her home very far s s the Italians 
themselves in magnifying “res Romanas.” Indeed it is hardly to 
be wondered at that in a city so rich in antique splendour and 
artistic creation a fashion of pretty esthetic talk should spring up 
among the foreign a which ostensibly assembles there in 
the interests of culture. Only it seems a pity that this talk should 
often be a pure affectation not thick enough to veil the real 
ignorance beneath. And, being so often nothing but a fashion, 
it is exceedingly woe to be paraded on every occasion. One can 
scarcely ey through the galleries of the Vatican without over- 
hearing the same kind of silly counterfeit of criticism to which 
every intelligent frequenter of Burlington House has to accustom 
himself. he mania for studying art at Rome is at times 
almost terrible to witness. We have been more than once quite 
abashed by the sight of young ladies, scarcely arrived at their 
teens, solemnly conning the bulky volumes of Hare before an 
antique marble or in the murky vaults of a subterranean basilica. 
At other times the outpourings of enthusiasm are apt to become 
exceedingly touching. Inthe vast oval oftheColosseum, for example, 
one is pretty certain to see on a fair moonlight evening some 
ardent German ladies with souls ganz vertieft in the long softened 
vista of imposing arches, With a quite painful violence of gushing 
emotion they expatiate on every poetic element of the scene, 
and threaten to exhaust their wealthy language of every tender 
and revering epithet. American ladies are probably even more 
skilful in assuming these pretty sostiscntitithen. It is really 
too affecting to see a trio of fair young girls, impatient of male 
escort, listening to the choral music in St. Peter's, or watching a 
sunset from the Pincio. They pose themselves with a seeming 
artlessness in the most Poca. By attitudes, and betray by every 
variety of soft movement the successive influences of the hour. 
It obviously requires a mind of singular hardness to detect under- 
neath so charming an exhibition of natural sentiment the element 
of studied publicity so prettily disguised. 

One form of these professions of sentiment in Rome deserves 
perhaps a special notice. We refer to the very common display 
of religious reverence, chiefly on the part of English visitors. The 
German is not much given to the externals of religion at any time, 
and the American for the most part sl:.res a little of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Puritan horror at Popish rites. But to the average English mind 
the proximity of Vatican and Pope, colleges and imposing churches, 
seems to possess a peculiar fascination. It is possible, indeed, 
that practices with which they are not quite unfamiliar at home 
may have prepared some of our English matrons and maidens for 
the form of ritual existing at Rome. However this may be, it 
seems clear that a large number of English visitors pay an ostenta- 
tious tribute of respect to the religious formalities of the place. 
This may be occasionally seen in the interior of the churches, 
where the impressible Englishwoman easily slides into the 
prevailing attitude of the Catholic worshippers. Some excess 
in this direction is certainly better than the offensive display of 
irreverence which was, and still is, the fashion with too many 
Protestant visitors to Rome ; but perhaps the reaction against a 
very odious form of vulgarity is sometimes carried a little too far. 
A still more conspicuous instance of this conformity to the 
regio loci is to be found in the well acknowledged custom 
among a class of Protestant visitors, chiefly female, of pre- 
senting themselves to the Pope in act of dutiful reverence. 
During the late season one rarely issued from the rooms of the 
Vatican at the closing hour of eleven without meeting a number 
of ladies elegantly attired in black veils and rosaries (con- 
veniently sold at the entrance of the palace) proceeding to the 
paternal reception. Their fair hair and brilliant complexions 
pretty certainly betray the nationality of a large proportion of 
these quasi-faithful. The idea of kneeling to so distinguished 
and venerable a personage in a highly effective costume is natu- 
tally grateful to the sentimental mind, and Englishwomen do not 
Tequire much besides a little opportunity for personal display in 
any new law of fashion they are willing to submit to. ere 
they a little more reflecting they might recognize the ironical 
aspect of the august Papa having to solace himself with these 
fugitive reverences from pretty heretics, while the vast majority 
of his nominal children among the Italians themselves do not 
care to disguise their indifference. 

hese are only a few of the modes in which the Northern 
tourist renders himself quaintly conspicuous in Rome. Some, 

ough lack of sentiment, strike an observer as rude and harsh 
amid their polished surroundings. Others, having too much senti- 
ment and Yes oom ae less common sense, run into ridiculous 
excesses of another kind. A man who really wants to see and to 
wey Rome, its classic antiquities and its picturesque modern life, 
might ~_— likely wish both these extraneous and somewhat dis- 
cordant elements removed from the picture. Yet, if he be 
deeply interested as well in the study of human character, he will 
scarcely be inclined to reject so good an opportunity of noting the 
endless varieties of race and temperament as they are here ex- 
hibited in such sharp contrast, and of smiling at the numerous 
grotesque caricatures which appear to accompany almost every 
worthy activity of the human mind. 


THE PLEA OF CONSCIENCE. 


E have commented elsewhere on Mr. Forster's proposed 
amendment of the Education Act, but there is one point 
in the Dissenting agitation against it to which it may be worth 
while to call attention here, as it has an interest of its own 
over and above the particular occasion which s ts it: The 
too famous 25th Clause is to be so far modified that hence- 
forth payments for indigent children are not to be made by the 
School Boards to the schools, Denominational or other, which 
they attend, but by the Poor Law Guardians to those parents who 
are unable to pay for the education of their children, and who 
may then send them to any duly certified school they prefer. 
And these payments, we may observe parenthetically, so far from 
including any extra remuneration for religious teaching, are to be 
a halfpenny below the lowest average of weekly payment in poor 
schoo owever, it is obvious enough that a good deal of the 
money so paid is likely to find its way to the pockets of the 
managers of Church of England and Roman Catholic schools, for 
the simple reason that a large number of the parents requiring the 
proffered aid happen to belong to one or other of those com- 
munions. This is the intolerable grievance to the Nonconformist 
conscience. Yet it is equally obvious that, if there is to be any 
compulsion in the matter, direct or indirect—and to that the 
Dissenters are so far from objecting that Mr. Dixon insists 
on its being made universal—the only alternative is to send all 
children whose education is paid out of the rates to purely 
secular schools, whether their parents approve of it or not. On a 
prima facie view of the case the latter arrangement does seem to 
involve a serious interference with freedom of conscience, and we 
can easily understand the indignant resistance to its adoption. For 
unless the State undertakes to decide, either by its own unaided 
judgment or with the help of an infallible Church, which is the 
true religion, and to enforce conformity on all its subjects, one 
hardly sees how it can consistently compel them to bring up their 
children in any particular form of religion or irreligion to which 
they conscientiously object. But the Dissenting conscience, like 
the heart of kings, is unsearchable, though, as we shall presently 
have occasion to point out, it is by no means destitute of prece- 
dents, both in ancient and modern times. There is a story told of 
Cardinal Beaton, when Archbishop of Glasgow, that on occasion of 
a feud between the Hamiltons and Douglases, he had put on armour 
under his episcopal robes, intending to take a leading part in a 
treacherous attack by the former on the latterclan. Bishop Douglas 
of Dunkeld, who had received some intimation of the design, was 
sent to the Archbishop to remonstrate and urge him to exert his 
influence as a Churchman in the cause of peace. “I assure you on 
my conscience,” replied his Grace—and he emphasized the assur- 
ance by laying his hand on his heart—“ that I am innocent in this 
matter.” The gesture was an imprudent one, and elicited the 
prompt retort, ‘“ Methinks, my Lord, your Grace’s conscience 
clatters.” Our Nonconformist friends are probably as little in the 
habit of wearing steel breastplates as of donning episcopal rochets, 
but we cannot help thinking that their consciences, like Cardinal 
Beaton’s, are apt to “ clatter,” in a manner at once noisy and in- 
dicative rather of attack than of defence. When they insisted on 
a conscience clause for the protection of Dissenting children at 
Church schools, they deserved and obtained the support of all 
reasonable men. But the demand for a conscience clause to prevent 
Church of England children from being educated in Church of 
England schools is not equally intelligible. It has just the same sort 
of reason or unreason as the pertinacious opposition of a certain 
section of Protestant agitators to the payment of Roman Catholic 
prison chaplains, and in either case it is the merest sophistry to 
obtrude the vexed question of religious endowments, which has 
really nothing at all to do with the matter. No doubt, in the 
first instance a certain infinitesimal percentage of the public 
money goes into the hands of Roman Catholic clergymen, and in 
the second into the hands of Roman Catholic and Anglican 
school-teachers, just as a certain percentage of public money 
expended on charitable relief finds its way eventually into 
the hands of Anglican or Roman Catholic butchers and 
bakers. If mental, like bodily, food is to be considered 
a nece of life—and modern legislation is rapidly moving 
in that direction—this must inevitably follow, unless certain 
forms of religion, such as the Roman Catholic, are to be 
virtually proscribed altogether. We are quite aware that there 
are those who would frankly accept that conclusion, and therefore 
we said just now that the Dissenting claim of freedom of con- 
science, peculiar as it is, andexclusivly directed against the freedom 
of other people’s consciences, is not unprecedented, and may even 
appeal to high living authorities. It is on that account only that 
it challenges a theoretical interest to which intrinsically, and in 
the sphere of practical politics, it certainly cannot pretend. 

The apostles of the Education League would perhaps be very 
much surprised to learn that, in their pious zeal against Roman 
Catholic schooling, they are but emulating the most objectionable 
antecedents of the religion they are so anxious to proscribe. The 
difference between preventing parents from educating their children 
in their own faith and preventing them from professing and 
practising it themselves is one of degree, not of kind. No doubt 
there are many intermediate stages between Mr. Dixon and 
Torquemada, but the principle is the same, and the soundest 
Protestants, like Calvin and Cranmer, have been quite as 
ready to burn their erring brothers for conscience sake as the 
most benighted believers in Transubstantiation and the Seven 
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into the world, and will not be asked when his time comes to die, 
as little has his consent to do with the laws which, while he 
lives, he is bound to obey.” The analogy strikes one as failing 
im one little point, for the issues of life and death are usually 
believed, and apparently believed by this author, to rest in the 
hands of a Power at once Omniscient and All-good, and the most 


enthusiastic partisan, whether of monarchical or democratic insti- 
tutions, would hardly venture to claim as much for any form of 


human government. No doubt the just laws in obedience to which 
lies the true secret of liberty are explained to mean “laws in 
harmony with the will of the Master and Maker of the world.” 
But how, except under a theocracy, is this harmony to be surely 
ascertained ? author, to do him justice, is ready with a reply. 
“The superior part,” he tells us, “ has a natural right to govern, 
the inferior part has a natural right to be governed; and a rude 
but adequate test of superiority and inferiority is provided in the 
relative strength of the different orders of human beings.” And 
he adds, with a happy naiveté, “there is no disputing against 
strength.” In other words, might is right, and the same principle 
which leads Mr. Carlyle to canonize Frederick the Great and Mr. 
Froude to canonize Henry VIII.—two of the most unscrupulous 
tyrants the world has ever seen—is no doubt abundantly sufficient 
to cover Mr. Dixon's conscientious plea for keeping Roman Catholic 
children out of Roman Catholic schools. Indeed Mr. Froude 
will expressly tell him that “ the mass it was not legitimate only, 
but aa to interdict in Ireland”; just as when the un- 
fortunate Mary Stuart introduced the old worship into the 
Chapel of Holyrood, all the Presbyterian pulpits in Edinburgh 
rang with the angry cry, “Shall the idol, the mass, be set up 
again in Scotland? Jt shall mot.” The mistake was that, through 
the culpable weakness of the English Government, the mass and 
its mmisters were net thoroughly exterminated in Ireland. All 
Popish education was, however, rigorously suppressed, and our 
conscientious Leaguers may be interested to learn, on the same hi 
authority already quoted, that the education in the Charter Schools, 
where Catholic children were taught the Bible and the three R’s,and 
sedulously removed from their relations, “to avoid the danger of 
their relapsing into Popery,” was “probably the very best that 
has ever been devised in modern times.” To be sure, some of the 
money for supporting these model schools must have come out of 
the pockets of the Catholic taxpayers whose children were being 
proselytized in them. But still the education, though exceedingly 
anti-Catholic, was more secular than denominational, so nobody’s 
conscience could be injured. This, at all events, according to Mr. 
Froude, is the true idea of liberty, which does not consist in “ the 
sacred rights of conscience to choose its own religion, and in its own 
wisdom to believe in whatever theories of divine things it happens 
to prefer.” But then whose wisdom is to decide ? 

e turn to a very different writer from Mr. Froude, but, like 
him, a high authority with the so-called Liberal press, and he in- 
forms us that liberty is not “a simple principle,” but liberty and 
compulsion a or bad according to circumstances. He 
does not ind adopt Mr. Froude’s “rude but adequate 

test” of rightful authority, and the upshot of the theory is there- 
fore somewhat less clear. We are, however, distinctly told that 
compulsion is good when the end is good and the means employed 
for attaining it are not either inadequate or such as involve a 
greater cost than it is worth. On which triple rule, two, if not 
three, questions of considerable difficulty at once suggest them- 
selves. Even supposing that we can be certain before of the 
adequacy of the means, which the long history of religious perse- 
‘cutions shows to be almost impossible, by what stan is the 
goodness of the end, whether absolutely or relatively to the in- 
wonveniences incurred in to be measured? Would 
‘the extermination of Popery in Ireland, assuming it to be in 
itself desirable, have been too dearly purchased by a con- 
sistent and persevering application of the Cromwellian policy, 
whose abandonment Mr. Froude so bitterly deplores? was 
the Catholic orthodoxy of Spain on an opposite assumption 
too dearly purchased by the horrors of the Inquisition? It is 
obvious thet if once the three rules of legitimate compulsion 
ere admitted as stated above, these questions will be 
differently auswered according to our estimate of the facts. 
There is a good deal to be said for Mr. Froude, and a good deal to 
‘be said for Torquemada, though it is quite conceivable that an 
honest advocate of the principle of compulsion—that is, of persecu- 
tion—might still come to conclusion that the price was tov 
‘high, or the result insufficiently secured. What is certain is that 
‘the principle itedlf can only be consistently maintained by an 


Ultramontane, and we were therefore as little surprised to tind it 
cordially accepted the other day in a review of the very essay to 
which we are referring in the 7abiet as to find the essayist himself 
expressly admitting that he thinks the Ultramontane view of the 
relations between Church and State the true one. He is indeed so 
far conscious of the weak point of his own system that he is obliged 
to be content with maintaining the obligation of Governments to act 
on such moral and religious principles “as they may from time to 
time regard as most likely to be true.” The qualification is a ve: 
serious one. To burn people for denying what, like the old inquisi- 
tors, you feel quite sure is true, seems to us sufficiently barbarous; 
but to burn or otherwise coerce them into accepting principles 
which you for the time regard as “ most likely to be true,” is a 
refinement of cruelty as odious as it is irrational. Yet it is 
only another, and very obvious, application of the same prin- 
cpl to prohibit or thwart the education of children in doctrines 
which you deem most likely to be false, but which their 
| parents, whose consciences may be quite as sensitive on the subject, 
, think likely or certain to be true. The plea of conscience, 
| when urged in defence of personal rights and convictions, is always 
to be listened to with respect; but when it is put forward with a 
view of curtailing the rights and liberty of others, it must ever 
have a most suspicious sound, whether in the mouth of a medizval 
inquisitor or a modern Liberal. For it has been the standing 
plea of persecutors in every age. 


VERY LITTLE STORIES FOR VERY LITTLE GIRLS. 


supposed necessity of combining sound advice with 
amusement has induced a lady to put forth a small volume of 
precepts for the behaviour of girls, accompanied with shocking ex- 
amples of the consequences of naughtiness. We find in turnin 
over the pages of this book a story of Alpine travel which wi 
surely be interesting at the commencement of another tourists’ 
season. The story is intended to enforce on young ladies the duty 
of punctuality, and before beginning it the author mentions some 
illustrious characters by whom, as she says, this duty was con- 
spicuously practised. “The well-known exclamation of Lord 
Nelson was, that he owed all his success in life to his habit of 
punctuality.” It is perhaps our misfortune or fault never 
to have heard before of this well-known exclamation of 
Lord Nelson. But when the author adds Wellington to 
her list of great men noted for punctuality, we must 
mention that we remember to have read that Wellington 
in the Peninsula would sometimes lie in bed late in the morning 
and ride hard to make up for lost time. Another celebrated 
general, Luxemburg, was, we believe, actually in bed when the 
battle of Steenkirke, in which he defeated King William Iil, 
began. However, let us leave these departed warriors in peace, and 
proceed to the example of Kate Fortescue, who caused her father's 
death by coming down late to breakfast. This young lady, like 
several others whom we have had the pleasure to mect in these 
pages, had been educated at an imaginary school of which Madame 
Recherchée was the principal. As the only surviving child of 
wealthy parents, she had been indulged, but not spoiled. She was 
clever and “ particularly sensible,” but she had an inveterate habit 
of procrastination. She had won various prizes easily; but there 
was a prize for general good conduct which, through her unfortunate 
propensity for being too late, she had always missed. Her unpunc- 
tuality became at length “a real cause for anxiety” to her parents, 
who made themselves, as we think, needlessly unhappy on this 
account. If Kate was pretty as well as clever and rich, her parents 
might easily have found her a husband who would have taken 
her with all her faults and been contented with his bargain. 
Perhaps she would have adapted her habits to his, and pernaps 
he would have adapted his habits to hers; and at any rate a 
pretty face and a good fortune might have compensated tor some- 
times having to wait dinner. It is something to be sure of 
always having dinner throughout life, and the certainty of its ap- 
arance might make up tor occasional delay. ‘The author will 
doubtless say that these are vicious principles, and that we ave 
sapping the foundations of morality, of which punctuality is an 
important part. But to return to Kate, we read that scoldings 
and task-lessons, rewards and remonstrances, seemed alike of no 
avail, until at length Kate’s mamma and Madame Recherchée 
contrived an ingenious method of correcting this dangerous 
habit of unpunctuality. Kate was very anxious to leave school 
at Midsummer, and it was determined that she should be told 
that she must remain till Christmas unless she gained this 
_ for good conduct which she had missed so frequently. 
he father hesitated; but “he was too much of a man 
of the world not to be aware what a serious evil un- 
punctuality is,” and so he consented to his wife's plan, adding 
that if his daughter got the prize, he would add to it a 
| watch and chain. Another man of the world might perhaps 
| think that it was useless to attempt to keep a daughter at 
| school until she could be turned out a faultless example of all 
| virtues and accomplishments. However, Kate started on the race 
for this treble prize, and her schoolfellows for the most part good- 
naturedly assisted her to win it. But nevertheless she was 
beaten on the post by ahead; or, in other words, she came down 
late for prayers on the last morning, and the prize was adjudged 
to Miss Jones, who, we feel certain, must have heen a most objec- 
tionable young person, deserving, if she had been a boy, to have 
her head punched as a sneak. However, Kate saw with disap- 
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Sacraments. But unfortunately our conscientious Dissenters need 
not appeal to historical examples of intolerance, whether Papist or 
Protestant, in vindicating their principles. It is too true that 
some of the —e writers of the day, men who would be 
popularly identi with the extreme Liberal school, have 
shown, a8 it has been not unjustly said, that “the two 
things they hate most are civil and religious an 
not now a the very liberdl gentleman who 
his preference leaving our young street Arabs unedu- 
cated to having them educated in Senteinstions! schools. But 
we will take —— entirely removed from this particular 
controversy, that very reason the more 
illustrating it. us one writer, whom we have often had occa- 
sion to criticize, but whose rare mastery of his mother-tongue 
; would alone secure him a hearing, informs us that “true liberty 
means the being governed by just laws,” by whomsoever made, 
; and that, as “the consent of man was not asked when he was born 
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and it would have been. fortunate, says author, if these feel- 
ings had been allowed to sink deep into her heart. The author 
would have grown-up at school learning child’s 
lessons for a year because she had come down late 
for prayers one morning. It is needless to say that the 
blind jality of Mr. Fortescue for his daughter interfered to 
relax the bends of discipline and contemn the principles of 
virtue. He, with a man’s msensibility to small distinctions, per- 
suaded his wife that so very. nearly winning the prize was as good 
as quite winning it; so Kate left school at Midsummer, and had 
her watch and chain, and was taken by her parents on a Conti-~ 
nental tour. 

And now begins the tragic end of Kate’s story. pene foes 
added an aunt and a cousin of Kate’s to the party, and they 
had arrived at Martigny, and projected a visit to the hospice of 
St, Bernard. They engaged two guides and a mule for each of 
the four ladies, oan Mr. Fortescue undertook to walk. They were 
to breakfast at half-past six, and start at seven, and Mr. Fortescue 
overnight his daughter to be ready in good time. She 
declared her intention to be first downstairs, but unfortunately 
when the others assembled for breakfast she was still in bed fast 
asleep. Then ensued various difficulties, which the combined 
efforts of Kate and her cousin Mary vainly strove to overcome. 
Kate’s hair was tangled, a string broke, her “ things” would not go 
into her eau—which is a way “things” have on such occa- 
sions—and her travelling dress was in disrepair. It took these two 
young ladies an hour and a quarter to get one of them dressed and 
packed, and perhaps if the opinions of men were taken, they 
would say that slowness in getting up was a worse fault than 
lying in bed. We might ask why mamma and aunt, to say 
nothing of the chambermaid, were not summoned to give assist- 
ance. Even papa could have jumped upon the “things,” and thus 
improved his appetite for breakfast. At last the y was 
ready to start, but they now discovered that one of the guides 
had “ consented to engage himself to some Americans.” Another 
guide had to be fetched from a distance, and the party finally 
started at half-past nine. It occurs to us that papa, if he could 
not be useful upstairs, might at least have occupied himself in 
keeping the guide to his engagement or finding another promptly 
on the b of it. The journey proceeded for some time as 
usual. But in the afternoon a storm began to brew, and Mr. 
Fortescue, whose wind, like that of some other as in 
Switzerland, was shorter than his purse, found the increased 

ed on a continually ascending pathway begin to tell a 
him considerably. Kate, who was “a fine strong girl and a 
capital walker,” gave up her mule for a time to her father, 
and so “got on famously.” But their route lay at the edge of a 
precipice, as routes frequently do in Switzerland, and the guides 
said it was not a fit } for a girl to walk, “for if the wind 
caught any portion of her dress, she would inevitably be lost.” 
The simple expedient of a rope, or even two or three handker- 
chiefs joined together, does not seem to have occurred to any of 
the party. Then came snow and thunder; a bridge was swept 
away by a torrent, and the party had to go five miles round, 
Fortescue, “ alarge, heavily-made man,” could now neither walk 
nor sit upon a mule, so they left him and his wife behind, pushed 
on for the hospice, and sent assistance as soon as possible. When 
it arrived the wife was insensible and the husband was dead. 
We must — here to ask why he did not take a drop of 
brandy? They must be very little girls who can be im- 

d upon by the very little artifice of this “bogie” story. 
t is monstrously unfair to lay the blame of the father’s death 
upon the daughter, and. we emphatically protest against “a fine 
strong girl and a capital walker” being compelled to stagger 
through life under an undeserved burden of remorse. It is obvious 
that, if the hour of starting was too late, the party could have stayed 
where they were, with no more consequence than a dull day at 
oe Even, the severe justice administered at Madame 
Recherchée’s establishment for‘y ladies might have heen satis~ 
fied by compelling Kate to pay for the guide and mules out of her 
et-money. Onno principle of justice known to man could Kate 
held responsible because her father over-estimated his power 

of walking, or omitted to fill his brandy-flask before starting. 

It really is a serious thing to contemplate the possibility of the 
education of girls being entrusted to a lady who is capable of 
conducting this story of Kate Fortescue through all its trivial 
details to its tragic close. Heartfelt sorrow came too late. Ear- 
nest reformation came too late. Lifelong repentance came too 
late. The inexpiable offence was that Kate took another nap 
instead of getting up when called. This melancholy chapter is 
beaded by a familiar proverb which, like some other proverbs, 
is the silliness of many and the words of one. Through the want 
of anail the shoe was lost, and then the horse, the rider, and the 
kingdom. But where was the Mr. Cardwell of the period to take 
care that another horse should be forthcoming when the first 
broke down? Perhaps the Mr. Lowe of the period struck that 
second horse out of the estimates, There is another equally si y 
tory in the same hook about a young lady, “ Coulon’s 
favourite pupil,” who desired to display her grace as a 
dancer in blue satin boots at a garder party. It seems to be 
the function of papa in all these stories to make remarks 
which, even if sensibie, which they seldom are, receive from 
mamma and daughter only contempt. In this instance 3 
suggestion of thick boots and warnings of damp grass were di 
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strength 
and perseverance. However, let the march of proceed, 
The elders oecupied the uee; the juveniles upon the 


lawn. We are not informed what. became of the exquisite poe 
seul, hut the blue satin boots wet through, as any posaihle 
boots would have done by dancing on s damp lawn, and Ella 
caught cold, which caused consumption and death. This author, 
with her “words in season” for spri — reminds us that we 
once heard of a person, in greasy aud a white tie,, 
who got into an omnibus and handed to his, fellow-travellers a 
tract bearing the inspiriting title,“Are you aware that you are 
going to Hell?” However, we observe that all the stories are nat 
pave. Ss ismal, and some of the remarks may be practically useful. 
Dancing, we are glad to hear, is an innocent recreation, and youth is 
“ decidedly ” the right season for its enjoyment; but some girls 
appear to think that the sole cause for which elderly ladies are 
itted to live is “to c them to these Terpsichorean 
estivities.” Mammas must indeed take their daughters to parties 
as inevitably as this author must use big words where little words 
would adequately express her meaning. But it is selfish in a girl te 
forget that mamma is tired and sleepy, and also, if the girl is pretty, 
to monopolize all the partners, seems to us that a girl can 
hardly be blamed for dancing when she is asked, When a book 
of very little stories is written for very little boys, perhaps it will 
inculeate, by precept and example, the duty of dancing with 
plain girls. 


STONYHURST. 

vas accidental connexion of Stonyhurst College with a re- 

markable law-suit and criminal trial has procured for that 
institution a sort of spurious fame. It is possible that Stonyhurst 
may continue to be chietly known to newspaper readers as the place 
where Roger Tichborne was educated, and many persons may be 
disposed to take an interest in it on that ground who would not 
given two thoughts toit on any other. Yet it isa place which has 
a genuine interest and importance of itsown. It has not certainly 
@ very ancient or brilliant history, but it is one of the chief 
educational establishments of the Jesuits, who exercise a con- 
trolling influence over the education of an important section of 
our own countrymen. Both priests and laymen are educated at 
Stonyhurst, and the laymen belong, for the most part, to an in- 
fiuential class. In its way Stonyhurst is quite as important as 
Eton or Rugby, and it is worth while therefore to know some- 
thing about its internal organization and methods of work. The 
evidence which has been given in the course of the Tichborne 
cease, and a local History of the College which was published two 
or three years ago, furnish us with some information on these 
points, which we will try to put together. 

The origin of Stonyhurst as a Jesuit establishment dates only 
from the close of the last century. In 1762 the Jesuit College 
at St. Omer was broken up and di » and the fathers fled 
with their pupils and such goods as they could with them 
to Liége. t there they found but a brief respite from trouble, 
The revolutionary wave quickly followed them, and in 1794 they 
were once more swept out of house and home and cast loose upon. 
the world. They turned to England as their last hope of refuge. 
It seemed as if the French armies were destined to overrun the- 
Continent, and wherever they went they were known to be ruth- 
less in their hostility to all religious corporations, and especially 
to the Jesuits. The somewhat contemptuous indifference of the 
English people promised the fugitives a safer asylum, and the fact. 
that they had just been the victims of revolutionary persecution 
might almost be expected to tell in their favour. Mr. Thomas Weld, 
the head of a well-known Roman Catholic family, whose son was 
afterwards a cardinal, offered them the use of an old mansion in 
Lancashire, which they gladly And this was their 
introduction to Stonyhurst. thither the small 
remuant of their once flourishing seminary, and in the course of 
time it has grown to be one of the largest and most important of 
the Jesuit colle inly the most i t in this country, 
The building in which the Fathers thus found shelter was of 
ancient date, and in rather a decayed condition. It was the family 
mansion of the Sherburns, who had lived there almost from time 
anne = it had ey restored at intervals according to the 
means inclinations of the various possessors. Sir Richard 
de Sherburn appears to have started the process of restoration at 
the end of the sixteenth century. Mr. Baines, in his History 
of Lancashire, speaks of Sir Richard as a staunch Romav 
Catholic, who was nevertheless in great favour with the 
Queen, and as a mark of this favour enjoyed the privilege 
of having his chapel and priest at Stonyhurst. His name, 
however, has been found in the list of Commissioners for the 
dissolution of monasteries, and during Elizabeth’s reign he was 
one of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the North who were 
charged, among other things, with preserving the Church from 
the contamination of Popery. He also took a prominent part 
about the Armada time in defending the Crown from “Popish con- 
spiracies”” and the “intolerance and insolence” of Rome. Et 
would appear that these circumstances have rather detracted from 
the respect with which Sir Richard’s memory is regarded’ at 
Stonyhurst, and there is a disposition to regard ‘the story of his 
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“chapel and priest” as a myth. Yet he was probably a fair 
specimen of the Roman Catholic gentleman of the period, who 
was an Englishman first and a Roman Catholic afterwards, and who 
had a strong objection to ~— being made a Spanish province 
merely to please the mo I 754 the house and estates 
into the hands of the Welds of Lulworth in Dorsetshire, a ch 
of the Sherburn family. The place was at first assigned to the 
Jesuits for a peppercorn rent, but afterwards Mr. Weld made them 
a gift of a considerable part of the property. The building, to 
which additions have been made in recent years, presents the 
familiar aspect of an old Tudor mansion, ith a massive castel- 
lated gateway and towers rising in the midst of trees and meadows, 
and approached by a fine avenue. The surrounding country is rich 
and picturesque. It is well wooded and broken up into romantic 
variety by hill and dale, and is watered by the Hodder and the 
Ribble, streams which are more romantic and agreeable in their 
middle course than when they get nearer the sea. The College 
itself stands on an elevated plateau at a ee height above the 
sea, and in a fresh, open, breezy situation. It is the very ideal of 
an old pes mansion, and, though built at different periods, and 
clumsy and awkward in parts, presents as a whole a dignified and 
impressive 
erhaps the best way to obtain a general idea of the place is to 
follow our local guide through some of the principal rooms. First 
we take a peep into the room where the students learn to box, 
fence, and to practise other exercises of a similar kind. It is 
well supplied with gloves, sword-sticks, dumb-bells, Indian 
clubs, &c., and it would seem that there is every facility for 
students becoming expert in the use of those implements. There 
are a — of music rooms, filled with pianos separated by parti- 
tions of ¢ ass and wood, so that the simultaneous performers may 
not utterly confound each other. Along the adjoining corridor there 
are seven or eight school-rooms, fitted up in the usual way, and 
three play-rooms, hung round with paintingsand engravings, and, at 
the end, a large school-room and a drawing-class-room. Further 
on we reach the covered playground—a large, airy, glass-roofed 
hall, in which foot-ball, hand-ball, cricket, and other games are 
played in bad weather. By an arrangement of nets fastened in 
parallel lines from above, and firmly secured below, several games 
‘of cricket can be carried on at the same time. At the end of the 
playground is,agymnasium. Next we come to bath-rooms, and 
workshops for the shoemakers, nine or ten of whom are attached 
to the College and kept in constant work. The importance of 
being well shod appears to be one of the first principles of the esta- 
blishment, and the Father who has charge of the younger children 
attributes their good health to their invariably keeping their feet dry. 
Three rooms fitted up with scientific apparatus of all kinds are used 
for lectures and experiments. The lavatory, large, clean, and or- 
derly, and the room in which the students breakfast and sup, are next 
The refectory of the community, where the Fathers sit at 
table, is a commodious and rather grave-looking apartment, with 
plain, old-fashioned furniture, while that of the “ philosophers ” is 
tted up in a brighter and more ornamental fashion. The students’ 
dining-room is the old dining-room of the Sherburns—a grand 
old hall of ample dimensions, with a lofty roof decorated with 
embossed squares and diamonds and relieved with colours, and a 
floor of white marble. A gallery of dark oak, studded with pro- 
jecting antlers, and a huge arched fireplace big enough for the 
roasting of an ox, complete the baronial aspect of the hall. An 
old pa table is pointed out as having been slept upon by 
Oliver Cromwell. Cromwell was certainly once at Stonyhurst, 
for he spent a night there in 1641, after holding a council of war 
on Hodder Old Bridge, and next day moved southwards; but it 
is scarcely possible that he should have been unable to pro- 
cure a more comfortable couch. The general study-room, and 
the Academy-room, in which the periodical examinations take 
place, are also large and lofty. At the upper end of the latter, 
and separated by folding-doors, is the theatre, a semi-circular 
gallery» capable of accommodating between three and four 
undred persons. When performances are to be given, the folding- 
doors are closed, and a stage is erected on the inner side, facing 
the audience. Going onwards, we reach the general dormito- 
ries. They seem to run in rows in all directions in a perfect 
maze. Each sleeping place is separated from the next by a 
wooden partition with curtains at the front and open at the top. 
There is of course only one bed in each compartment, and ever 
boy has his own bed. The boys are encouraged to decorate their 
little sleeping places with crucifixes, sacred pictures, &c. Each 
bed is numbered, so that it may be found at once. ‘Three prefects 
are posted in charge of the sleepers, one at each end, and one in 
the centre. At night the strictest discipline is enforced; no talk- 
ing is allowed, and when once the students close their curtains 
absolute silence must prevail. As might be supposed, there is no 
lack of facilities for devotional exercises, There is the Chapel of 
the Angels, where mass is said every morning; the Sodality 
Chapel, rich with gold and colours, which is used at intervals by 
a certain number of students, between fifty and sixty, while say- 
ing their offices; and the Community Chapel, with room for a 
couple of hundred persons, where the students attend service every 
merning. There is also a church which is open to the public as 
well as to students. Religious figures and emblems are scattered 
throughout the building, and pictures are found in all of it, 
in the rooms and corridors, and along the staircases. The hospital 
corridor, it might perhaps be thought, has sufficiently depressing 
associations of its own without being furnished wi 
vivid illustrations of the principal forms of torture to which 


with a series of | true, yet if they are partly true, he will not 


Catholics who preferred the Pope to the King were subjected in 
Henry VIII.’s time, including thumb-pulling, pricking, racking, 
hanging, burning, stoning, &c. The museum is a singularly mis- 
cellaneous collection, comprising ancient weapons, illuminated 
manuscripts, black-letter books, Roman mosaics, Court dresses, 
bear-skins, carved bamboos, and all sorts of odds and ends, 
Among other things, visitors are shown the seals, pouncet- 
box, skull-cap, and old black felt hat of Sir Thomas More; a 
manuscript copy of the Gospel of St. John said to be of the seventh 
century, and to have been found in the tomb of St. Cuthbert at 
Durham; Cardinal York’s napkin, bearing in the centre the royal 
arms of England; clasps cut from French officers’ cloaks at 
Waterloo; bullets extracted from Irish soldiers after the storm- 
ing of Sebastopol; a fragment of Sir Isaac Newton’s _—S 
silver cups presented to several of the Fathers for short-horn bulls, 
and “ winter feeding the greatest number of cattle on turnips and 
straw”; the Prayer-book of Mary, Queen of Scots, and a great 
many other oddly mixed articles of more or less curiosity. In 
the library, along with other treasures, is a complete set of “ Bolland- 


.ists,” containing the lives of about thirty thousand saints. The’ 


vestment-room contains a magnificent collection of gorgeous robes, 
stiff with golden embroidery, and rough with precious stones ; and 
the most precious possessions of the community—the relics—are 
also kept in the same chamber. There privileged visitors may see 
one of the eyes of Father Oldcorn, who was put to death in the 
reign of Elizabeth; the thumb of the Rev. Robert Sutton, who 
also suffered about the same time ; some hairs from the head of St. 
Francis Xavier, and the cord by which Father Campian was bound 
at his execution. 

It will be seen that the educational system of Stonyhurst is dis- 
tinctly religious. Religious pictures and emblems arrest attention 
on every side, and the religious services of the College are frequent 
and pretty strictly enforced. Another important part of the 
system is the personal supervision of the students. They are 
closely watched, and a constant effort is made, not merely to 
instruct them in different kinds of knowledge, but to discipline 
them in manners and ideas. One or two characteristic touches of 
Jesuit policy came out in the recent evidence. The sudden and 
absolute surrender of the prohibition against smoking in Roger 
Tichborne’s time, when it was found impossible to prevent the 
philosophers from puffing their pipes in some part or other of the 
grounds, may perhaps recall some bitter passages in Pascal as to 
the cheerful acquiescence of the Order in vices or irregularities 
which they found to be too strong for them. The revision of the 
plays which the students act is another curious trait. The text 
1s carefully gone over beforehand, and everything referring to 
love, or thought to be of an exciting or disturbing character for 
young men, is struck out. The dramatis persone are sometimes 
rudely curtailed by all the female characters being cut out, which 
makes it necessary that all the male characters who are enamoured 
of them should be cut out too. Ifthe acting or reading of plays were 
forbidden, or if special plays were compiled conveying such views of 
life as the Fathers might think desirable, nobody would be sur- 
em But there is something very odd in ordinary plays 

ing chosen in order to be doctored in this violent manner, under 
the impression that the students will not detect the changes 
which have been made. We gather from the local guide that 
great attention is paid to the physical comfort of the students, 
and that a good deal of — is taken to amuse them, and 
generally to make things pleasant. Field sports occupy a pro- 
minent place in the course of training, as in other English schools, 
and it would certainly seem that the discipline of study in other 
things is far from being severe. The philosophers are the 
parlour boarders of the establishment, with private rooms, a 
snug dining-room, and a luxurious drawing-room of their own, and 
they are left pretty much to themselves. If they choose to learn, 
they will be taught ; if they don’t choose, they have only to let it 
alone. The ordinary students probably enjoy less freedom in this 
respect, but there is no reason to suppose that they are over- 
worked. The odd ignorance of some of the Stonyhurst men who 
have appeared in the witness-box has had a tendency to create a 
Se. against the educational efficiency of the establishment, 

ut it may be doubted whether an equal number of not less 
ignorant Eton men could not be found without much difficulty. 
On the whole, however, it may perhaps be assumed that, as a 
rule, Jesuit fathers are more anxious to turn out good Catholics 
than deep scholars. 


— 


MR. PLIMSOLL AND THE LIVONIA. 


y be first of the actions against Mr. Plimsoll has resulted in a 
qualified victory for the defendant. The Court of Queen’s 
Bench held that Mr. Plimsoll had undoubtedly made improper 
and unwarrantable assertions against Mr. Norwood, but that his 
statement that the Livonia was overloaded, and that the over- 
loading led to the loss of the ship, was substantially true. Mr. 
Norwood has therefore been refused a rule for a criminal infor- 
mation, but Mr. Plimsoll will have to pay his own costs, and is 
still liable to a civil action. Mr. Justice Blackburn explained 
very clearly the principles on which the Court had formed its 
judgment. It was laid down that a person who applies for a rule 
for a criminal information must himself be free from blame, and 
that, even though the charges against him may not be altogether 
entitled to the 


{ assistance of the Court in punishing his assailant. The Court 
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eliminated at the outset the passages in which Mr. Plimsoll accused 
Mr. Norwood of using his influence as a member of Parliament for 
the purpose of preventing legislation against unseaworthy ships. It 
onda that the House of Commons was quite strong enough to 
take care of itself in this res and that there was no necessity for 
the intervention of the o tribunals. We need not go over 
all the details of the evidence. It is enough to say that the 
Livonia was built by contract to carry 1,800 tons dead weight, 
that she had made several voyages with nearly 1,800 tons of 
cargo on board, and that when she went down in the winter of 
1869 she was carrying 1,600 tons of iron and coals. She was 
-decked, but she was much stronger than ordinary vessels of 
t class, and it was contended by Mr. Norwood’s counsel that 
she ought to be reckoned a main-deck ship. It was maintained 
on behalf of the plaintiff that the vessel was not overloaded, and 
that she was lost, first, through the breaking down of the engines, 
which made her roll in the trough of the sea, and next, by the 
jron in the -~ breaking loose, which caused her to sink almost 
immediately. It was also asserted that the weather was tem- 
tuous. The Judges did not accept this version of the matter. 
They came to the conclusion that the weather was by no means 
so bad as wasalleged, that the breaking down of the engines ought 
not to have made the ship unmanageable, and that, in point of 
fact, it was the excessive weight of cargo which produced that 
result. Mr. Justice Blackburn observed very truly that “ when 
a steamer is despatched on a veyage the owners must contemplate 
the possibility that the engines may be disabled, and if that be so, 
she must not be so loaded that the weight will be so much that 
the vessel will become unm ble in the event of any accident 
arising to the engines.” The } eed had sails as well as engines, 
but according to the evidence of some of the sailors, when the 
sails were set, she was not under command, and would not rise to 
the waves. It was shown that she went out of Sunderland Dock 
drawing not less than twenty-one feet of water on an even keel, 
and she was therefore one foot three inches deeper than she should 
have been according to the evidence of the witness on whom Mr. 
Norwood relied on this point. Two experienced stevedores who 
loaded the vessel expressed their opinion that she carried too 
much, and one of them declared that he would not have sailed 
three miles in her if he had been promised a gift of the ship and 
cargo. The engineer also said the ship would not carry her load 
ten miles from land if the weather continued as it was; and yet 
the weather does not ap to have been much more severe than 
might fairly be expected in November. It may be asked why the 
stevedores and engineer, if they thought the ship dangerously 
loaded, did not remonstrate with the owners, but the answer is 
perhaps 
It seems to us that this case is a very good illustration both of 
the defects of Mr. Plimsoll’s indictment and the faults of the 
shipowners. It is important to observe in what sense the word 
“unseaworthy ” used in this case. The Livonia, loaded 
to adepth which must be considered imprudent, with a particularly 
dangerous kind of dead weight, was sent on a winter voyage to the 
Baltic. It is probable that, if the engines had not broken down, 
she might have reached her destination in safety; and it may be 
plausibly argued that the chances were that the engines would 
not break down. This is not a common occurrence on board well- 
appointed ships, and the Livonia appears to have come up to a good 
standard in that Again, it was quite on the cards that 
the weather might be calm. Winter s are often rough, 
but they are not always so. If one had been making a book on 
the subject, it would perhaps have been tolerably safe to lay 
five to one in favour of her making a safe voyage. ‘There was 
a chance that the engines might be disabled by some accident, 
on the whole, the chances were rather against this 
happening. On the other hand, the chances were that in November 
there would be boisterous weather, but then there was just a 
chance that there would not. Mr. Norwood’s mistake seems to 
have beer that he backed a ship with men’s lives at stake on the 
chances which would be deemed not unreasonable on the race- 
course. We attach no importance to the fact that Mr. Norwood 
was, when the ship sailed, at Suez. He accepted the charter- 
party before he started, and it must be assumed that, with his 
ience as a shipowner, he knew the peculiar dangers of a cargo 
of iron and a November voyage. ‘There is no reason to suppose 
that he would in any case have personally superintended the load- 
ing of the vessel, and if an ali: of this kind were to be allowed, 
certain shipowners would ibly find it convenient to spend a 
good deal of time abroad. It appears, however, that Mr. Norwood 
possessed only a comparatively small interest in the ship, and that, 
in so far as he was insured, he was mainly his own insurer. We 
gather, however, that the other owners were insured. Perhaps 
the best way to discuss this case is to put Mr. Norwood out of it, 
and speak merely .of the proprietary. Whether the proprietary 
were fully insured or not, they might still find it a profitable 
speculation to take the chance of a ship being lost. An 
owner who one or more voyages a year out of aship more 
than other people, or loads her deeper in the water than the aver- 
age practice, earns large extra profits, and has a considerable 
margin to come and go re in case of casualties. The point upon 
which Mr. Justice Blackburn laid the strongest emphasis—and it 
Was really the gist of the whole case—was whether it could be 
Considered a fair, reasonable, and legitimate risk that a ship should 


rege daw sea in such a condition that, if an accident happened 
nent danger of 


, She would become eable, and in immi- 
lost. It is quite clear that the Livonia 


should have been manageable under sail as well as under steam, 
but it was the tremendous dead weight in her hold whick 
prevented her from rising to the waves, and getting out of the 
trough in which she was rolling about. It is difficult to say 
whether the iron really broke loose; the captain asserts that it 
did, but several of the sailors deny this, and the stevedores assert 
that it was securely packed. The latter also affirm that the iron 
was not packed = throughout so as to diminish the pressure 
on the square inch, but that there was so much of it that, when 
they came to within three feet of the beams of the main deck, it 
ae 4 to be stacked in a solid mass. Anybody who knows what 
a solid mass of iron is in the hold of a ship will hardly be 
surprised at the disaster which befel the Livonia. 

e come then to this—that, taking the case of the Livoniaas a 
sample case, shipowners are not, as Mr. Plimsoll alleges, in the 
habit of sending out absolutely unseaworthy vessels, trusting on 
the one hand to luck, and on the other to insurance; but that, in 
considering the conditions of safety, they cut everything so fine 
that ships are really sent to seaon the chance that, if there is 
serene weather and no accidents, and all things go well, the ships 
will get safely to their destination, but if the least thing goes 
wrong, then the ships will almost certainly be lost. It is alto- 
gether a fair-weather calculation; and it is surely not unreason- 
able to insist that when human life is at stake this sort of specu- 
lation should be discouraged. Before the Livonia sailed on her 
last voyage, she had made a number of successful voyages with 
nearly 1,800 tons of dead weight on board; but in those cases 
the weather probably turned out fine, and the machinery did 
not break down. The old proverb about the pitcher going 
often to the well helps to point the moral of the final catas- 
trophe. We must say that this case does not tend to raise 
our opinion of Board of Trade inquiries, as they have hitherto 
been conducted. The agents of the Board did not take 
evidence in this case, but they looked at the papers which 
the captain and owners put before them, and came to the 
conclusion that the ship was not overloaded. It is true, as 
Mr. Justice Blackburn remarked, that they were not in pos- 
session of all the evidence placed before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench; but then the question is why they failed to get possession 
of it. The reason appears to have been the extremely simple one 
that they did not take the trouble to seek for it. It is not 
difficult, we think, to see the direction in which a remedy should 
be sought. In point of fact, shipowners and underwriters have 
a comparatively small interest in the safety of the vessels with 
which they are connected. There is no reason tosuppose that un- 
seaworthy ships are sent out deliberately, but there is a danger- 
ously wide estimate of inevitable losses at sea. A brisk business, 
with heavy risks, pays very well. The captain, like the crew, 
has a personal interest in the safety of the ship, but he is pretty 
well paid for his perils, and is very much under the owner’s 
controi. It is the sailors who have most interest in saving their 
own lives, for they have no other interest; and it is the sailors, con- 
sequently, who may be trusted to be most jealous and suspicious as 
to the soundness of the vessel. It would be worth while to 
strengthen their hands in this respect. No doubt sailors are not 
a perfect class; they often grumble without cause, and 
they sometimes to take advantage of their employers by 
a strike at a critical moment. It must not be assumed that sailors 
are always in the right when they refuse to go in a ship; but 
they sometimes are, and it is necessary to provide them with 
every facility for getting questions of this kind fairly tried. Hard 
and fast rules such as Mr. Plimsoll advocates are open to the 
obvious objection that ships are built in a great many different 
ways, and that what would be fair in one case would be unfair in 
another. Each ship must be taken by itself; but there ought not 
to be much difficulty in laying dows certain general rules as to 
the proportion between the cargo and the dimensions of a ship, 
and in marking the ship so as to supply materials for arriving 
at a conclusion as to whether she is or is not too deep in the 
water. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
vI. 


7 ee having this year assumed a prominence and an 

importance wholly without precedent in the practice of the 
Academy, we shall devote an entire r to the consideration of 
the phases which the English school of landscape-painting now 
presents. Perhaps the first thought suggested by the survey of 
the exhibition is the variety of styles, the diversity of manners ; 
each painter treads in a path peculiar to himself, and approaches 
nature from the side which ap good in his own eyes. Nature 
herself therefore appears on these walls less in her unity than in 
her variety; thus the scenes respectively depicted by Mr. Poole, 
Mr. Vicat Cole, Mr. Peter Graham, Mr. Hook, Mr. Alfred Hunt, 
Mr. Henry Moore, and Mr. Brett, might almost belong to as man 
separate continents or worlds. The result is that, while no | 
artist is circumscribed, the collective art is wide and comprehensive. 
One painter sees in nature breadth and power, another detail and 
subtlety, a third seeks for form, a fourth for colour. Some artists 
look at nature with the eye of Poussin, others follow in the wake 
of Constable, and a few seek to realize visions which haunted 
the frenzied fancy of Turner. We shall proceed to illustrate these 
varied modes of study by examples. 

Mr. Poole, R.A., is Poussinesque ; “A Lionin the Path ” (28) 
presents an imposing composition of rocks, trees, and figure, deep 
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in shadow, solemn in colour, grandly negligent of minor details 
which might militate against breadth power. The manner 
intrudes as a not midst 
modern art; it is as ow falling among sunshine, or as 
darkening the light-hearted joy of lifer We may here rem 
that this dramatic interpretation of nature belongs all but exclu- 
sively to figure-painters ; thus it dates back to the times of Titian, 
Nicolas Poussin, and Salvator Rosa. The older too, had an 
analogous way of looking at nature through the coloured medium of 
—— and even so placid and comparatively prosaic a writer 
as Wordsworth saw in a sunset after watching o’er 
humanity. There are yet others of our landseape-painters, who, 
though too naturalistic to fall under the influence of historic 
styles, come to nature with ived ideas of what is essential 
to grandeur of motive. . Peter Graham almost im ates 
the elements when, under the title of “ Wind” (64), he throws 
a storm across a pine forest, fills a wild sky with gusty 
rain, and makes the swollen torrent tear headlong over its rocky 
bed. This artist is never so great as when inspired by his own 
early work, “The Spate in the Highlands”; the idea of the 
present composition comes as a logical ence to the prior 
conception ; and thus we again see how each painter has his limits, 
while landscape art as a whole is year by year extending its sphere 
and comprising within its enlarged circuit new aspects of nature. 
Mr. Mac Whirter is another Scotch artist inspired by Scotch mists. 
“The Fisherman’s Haven ” (669) is one of those pictures which 
seem to call for greatcoats and umbrellas, and yet the wind is so 
fierce that an umbrella would be blown away. The worst of this 
sort of art is that, like certain creeds, it deals in negations ; light 
is blotted from the sky and colour erased from the earth ; an ink- 
pot rather than a colour-box is the companion of these painters. 
A black cloud is to a Scotch artist what a white horse was to 
Wouvermann—he cannot get on without it. We fear it is useless 
to look for either colour or daylight north of the Tweed. At all 
events “‘ Morning on Loch Awe” (1052), by Sir George Harvey, 
President of the Royal Scottish Academy, is as absolutely colour- 
less as chalk and water. 

Some landscape-painters, as we have seen, strive how much 
they can leave out; others, on the contrary, study how much 
they can put in. Mr. Vicat Cole, A.R.A., the only exclusively 
landscape-painter within the pale of the Academy, has endeavoured 
this year as heretofore to w into “Hay-time” (114) the 
fulness of “ fresh verdure,” the of “ unnumbered 
flowers.” He at the same time reconciles a detail which is 
plexing and even trivial in the foreground with a sweep of wide- 
stretching woodland in the distance ; there has seldom been seen a 

icture of more acreage; from grassy meadow to the distance of 
lue hills on the verge of the horizon the range is amazing, while 
scope and altitude are given to the cloudy canopy of sky. And yet 
the picture has less of the spontaneity of genius than of the dull 
deadness of taskwork ; the painter’s execution has become muzzy 
and uncertain. Mr. Birket Foster’s “ In the Isle of Wight” (122) 
shows him less successful on the large scale of oils than on the small 
scale of water-colours. Mr. ve, R.A., is another painter 
whose aim has been to compass the multitudinous detail of nature, 
and yet “ The Fading Year” (147) is to art what a spelling-book 
is to literature; such styles belong to the infantile period of learn- 
ing the letters. Neither does Mr. Leader grow stronger, though 
he has tried to give befitting breadth and power to the 
* Mountain’s Solitude” (379). Hills, as delineated by Mr. 
Hering at “Borrowdale ” (677), show a delicacy of tone and 
a refinement of sentiment which have gone out of fashion 
since the days of Danby. Sir Robert Collier deserves to be 
named as an amateur and something more; “ Morning Light in 
a Swiss Valley ” (ees) is marked by a detail and thoroughness 
denied to other public men who take to art as a pastime. Mr. Cooke, 
R.A., is an example of how far it is possible for an artist with 
little imagination or emotion to reach the true as of nature 
simply by means of a shrewd intellect. “Steeple Rock (of 
Serpentine), Kynance Cove, Cornwall ” (419), is one of the very 
few studies which satisfy the scientific mind. The fractures in 
the stone, and the play of yellows and reds into greys, approach 
to the literal transcript of a di . And yet we here come 
upon the impassable barriers which divide science from art. The 
work, judged by art standards, is hard, mechanical, and colour- 
less; it is pho ic and little more—yet of its kind, 
In such facsimile portraiture of angular the artist gives 
as it were the anatomy, the backbone, of nature ; landscape art is 
thus absolutely denuded. Mr. Brett,in “A Morning amongst 
the Granite Boulders” (681), a picture commanding by its 
unswerving truth a central position on the line, in like 
manner stops short at the point where even the best ana- 
tomical articulations in landseape art necessarily end. The 
spectator remains unmoved, or at most the sensation experienced 
is that of as when the eye gazes aghast on a petrifac- 
tion. The forms chosen are singular rather than beautiful—a con- 
ever, has occasionally surrendered hi to beauty; the 
ic conditions he chooses often present some of those 
startling but transient phenomena of the heavens which it is the 
province of the inter to place permanently on record. 

The Academy is no conspicuous as in the days of Stan- 
field for marine pictures; in fact, our artists seem afraid to get out 
of sight of shore into mid ocean. Hence, while coast scenes 
abound, sea-pieces are scarce. Some of the best studies of coast 


Waiting for Darkness” (386) may be commended for the 
hazy atmosphere which hangs over our English coasts; but the 
execution is almost as woolly as worsted-work ; nowhere in this 
student’s work do we meet the crispness of a swelling wave taken 
at its curl ere it breaks. One reason, no doubt, why large maring 
ictures are no longer uced is because “ the wooden walls of 
Bngland” are superseded by unpaintable ironclads, also because sails 
flying before the wind are giving place to smoky funnels and black 
paddle-boxes. All the products and appliances that pertain to 
the science of engineering are hostile to art. For analogous 
reasons architecture is less painted than formerly ; some buildings 
are too new, others too fine, and our historic monuments labour 
under the disadvantage of being put in good repair. At all events 
since the time of David Roberts the dclibarate painting of archi. 
tecture has fallen into disuse. An additional reason why our 
artists have turned their talents to simple landscape, undisturbed 
save by a cow or a cottage, may be that the drals, castles, 
Hotels de Ville, bridges, &c., in England and on the Continent 
have been so often drawn that the public grow a little weary. 
But nature never wearies; a tree and a stream, a mountain and 
a sky, cannot pall on the mind, however oft repainted. ‘ 
though about the most monotonous of lands, whether for architec- 
tural form or atmospheric effect, seems to be one of the last 
of countries to be used up. Mr. MacCallum, in “The Vocal 
Memnon ” (676), presents figures as familiar as the statue of 
the Duke of Wellington on the Arch; and yet, though these 
colossi have again and again been seen in exhibitions under all 
possible effects, the painter startles us with a new surprise by 
more than accustomed effulgence retiected from the rising 
sun. The treatment is trite; the striking contrast between 
the bright light of morning and the cool shade of night, as the 
sun rising above the horizon illumines the tops of these two 
giants standing in the plain with the summits of the hill-cut 
tombs of the kings beyond, is an effect which nine painters out of 
ten would have chosen as the most obvious. Still a scenic 
display has seldom been forced up by such strong footlights. 
With more subtle gradation of shade and colour Mr. Dillon has 
depicted the “Tombs of the Memlooks” (22). The refined 
qualities of this well-considered composition sutfer from injudicious 
hanging. Yetanother well-known structure on the banks of the 
Nile remains to be noticed, “ The Temple of Kom Ombos” (1016), 
by Mr. Tilton, an American painter long resident in Rome. The 
picture having won by desert a place on the line, its peculiar 
technique can be closely examined. In years past we have 
observed in Rome this anomalous and not very pleasing mode of 
manipulation. Mr. Tilton committed himself to the theorizing of 
Mr. Page; the one was a landscape, the other a figure painter. 
They proclaimed that they had discovered the secret of Titian; 
they held that by an endless succession of glazings they could 
imprison upon canvas sunbeams and prismatic colours, so that 
light was said to shine somehow from the back of the picture 
Thus, when visitors entered studios where such products were 
present, it was usual to draw down all the curtains so that the 
work, like one of the heavenly bodies, might shine by its own 
light. We regret to add that no such effect takes place within the 
Academy ; indeed the picture has been so toned down that little 
light is left in it. 

Cattle, sheep, and goats have of late years in English art been 
growing wooden and Dutch-built ; indeed the Academy boasts a 
show of animals in what may be termed the Noah’s Ark style. 
We need only refer to the bovine productions of Mr. Cooper, R.A., 
and of Mr. Ansdell, R.A., in proof of the inevitable fate of artists 
who for half a cen paint carcasses and skins, and little more. 
In contrast Mr. Davis, the newly elected Associate, endows with 
life, movement, and intelligence a fine group of cattle enjoying a 
“Summer Afternoon” (453). The modelling is soft yet tirm, the 
hair turns up fresh facets with the undulations of surface as in the 
best studies of Paul Potter; each head, too, is an intelligent 
portraiture of character. The artist has formed an independent 
style, ditierent froma, yet scarcely inferior to, contemporary modes 
in Belgium and France, as may be seen by comparison with a 
cattle piece by M. Auguste Bonheur (1032). Beasts as painted by 
Mr. H. Hardy (129), and by Mr. Basil Bradley (1057), are simply 
monstrous and repulsive. 

Reverting once more to simple landscape, the styles present in 
the Academy, though, as we have said, individually circumscribed, 
are collectively extended and varied. Sometimes an old manner 
is revived, as when Mr. Drabble, in “ Passing Gleams” (196), and 
Mr. Anthony, in a churchyard (662), call Constable once more to 
witness the solemn solidity of his native earth. A more chaotic 
view of nature is taken by Mr. Oakes; “A Scottish Stream” 
(599) might seem to bear out the idea held by the older geologists 
that creation was but a succession of catastrophes. We must not 
pass over Mr. Wade’s “Spring Ploughing” (534); this con- 
scientious study is from the sober, stern, and wy side 
nature. A stormy sunset (987), by Mr. Henry Moore, is also 
specially commendable for unity of motive. 

The highest phase of land art is that which unites form, 
colour, and expression. Mr. J. Linnell, who now stands as a 
father among our English painters, contributes “A Coming 
Storm” (78), wherein he reconciles in good degree these all but 
incompatible qualities. This venerable artist has long settled 
into a grand mannerism, ae of Rubens, which his. two sons 
seek to perpetuate. Yet Mr. W. Linnell in chromatic arrangements 
is more intricate and decorative ; he paints ““ The Heath ” (447) a8 


and sea come from the easel of Mr. C. Hunter. Thus “ Trawlers | if the earth were a tapestry of purple and geld; and he introduces 
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untemen and gipsies as if the first and final use of humanit 
i with radiant colour. Mr 


almost without the intrusion of shadow, and f 
though outlines are merged. To pronounce form and at the same 
time to maintain the due relation of tone and colour in the midst 
of dazzling sunlight, isa great feat in landscape art. Mr. Raven 
is more bold and less successful when he places a bonfire between 
the spectator and the moonlight sky; yet, though he challenges 
failure, he is always thoughtful, and therefore awakens thought in 
others. Mr. Raven is of the artists 
manner is due in to the training o< during 
iod of “ Raffaellitism.” A eed, he a others 
named have conceived the thought of working the literal 
detail of the so-called Pre-Raffaellites into Turneresque systems 
of colour and effects of atmosphere. Thus it may yet prove 
ible to unite into one landscape the utmost realism and 
the most ultra-idealism known in modern art. Ina year’s time, 
when we next recur to the Academy, we shall hope to encounter 
some of the new combinations thus made possible to the school 
of the future. 


MADAME RISTORI AS ELIZABETH. ma 


i pw public was lately in danger of being overdone with 
theatrical imprecation. The performance of Medea by Madame 
Ristori at one house and by Miss Bateman at another would perhaps 
have been too much of a good thing, and we are therefore glad 
that the Italian lady has temporarily relinquished the cursing 
business to the American, and has appeared in parts less familiar 
than Medea. The play of Elizabeth presents to us not only the 
Queen of England, but her courtiers. Lord Burleigh, Sir Francis 
Drake, and many other remarkable characters appear upon the 
e, and conduct themselves in a very remarkable way. Lord 
Burleigh has become Chancellor instead of Treasurer, and he does 
not maintain that silence which is so impressive in the Critic. 
Indeed he talks so much that when he complains that the Queen 
keeps her secrets from him we feel more persuaded of the Queen's 
wisdom than of his. The Queen does not curse her enemies 
like Medea, but she swears roundly in conversation ‘“ Death 
of my life” and other oaths like the true daughter of Ki 
Henry VIII. The Envoy Extraordinary of the King of Pol 
made a dis tful remark in her presence, imagining that 
she did not understand Latin. “ By the soul of Tully,” says 
the Queen to the Earl of Essex, “I well brushed up my 
classics.” She bangs the table with her hand, and would have 
broken it if it were not made of bronze. “This is the second time 
to-day,” says Lord Burleigh, “that your Majesty has been in a 
ion.” “Yes,” answers the my doctor only 
allows me to go into a passion once ‘a day.” She is very angry 
with Shakspeare for to bring father and ad 
the stage, ‘but she wd ome by Bacon, who reads the lines in 
which she is introduced as a babe, and the glories of her reign are 
phesied by Cranmer. Soon afterwards the Spanish Ambassa- 
arrives, and the Queen speaks her mind as to his master without 
reserve. The Earl of Essex entreats her to be calm. The Queen 
answers, “ Outbreaks like these do me much good; I am certain 
that I have this day prolonged my life by ten years.” The ladies 
of the Court swear according to their degree, but of course less 
violently than Her Majesty. Lady Sarah, one of the most meek 
and mild of women, wishes that, if she speaks not truth, her 
mother’s soul may burn —- The English translator of the 
play appears, like the authors of some of the conversation-books 
which are sold to travellers in Germany, to have suffered under 
the disadvantage of a foreign printer. The translator doubtless 
wrote “May my mother’s soul continue in !” But the 
rinter merely = a full stop after “in,” and thus the 
ughter’s wish apparent reference to the last antecedent, 
which is the Tower of London, and not to any warmer place. The 
play is constructed merely to exhibit the character of the Queen, 
and we need not therefore complain that the other characters are 
insignificant. The acting of the male parts is about equal to that 
of well-drilled supernumeraries of the opera. Lord Borleigh, Sir 
Baeone, Francesco Drak, Il Conte d’Essex, and Giacomo V. 
all walk in and walk out. The young King of Scotland, in 
breeches and er ig, om boots, makes a slightly grotesque figure, 
and we decidedly object to the theatrical rs version of 
“vestito semplicemente,” which is given as a stage direction. 
Another and greater absurdity is the attempt to mark the progress 
of time by putting Sir Bacone in the fifth act into a grey wig, and 
the Queen into wrinkles, while there is nothing in the a to 
show that the action is not continuous. 

The interest of the play begins with a scene between the Queen 
and the Earl of Essex in the second act, in which, by a compli- 
ment to red hair and other flatteries, the Earl leads the 
Queen to show herself momentarily a woman. She gives him 
a ring, which he is to send to her if ever he should lose her favour, 
and she pledges her word that, on seeing it, she will on him. 
This is part of the same scene in which the Queen had “ let out ” 
against the Spanish Ambassador, and had told Essex that it did 
her good. At the end of the scene she resolves that Mary Stuart 


shall die, perhaps that very day. She signs Mary’s death-warrant, 
and to her room. Sir Davinson 
takes it away. Giacomo VI. arrives to beg his mother’s life. 
The Queen pretends that she will grant his prayer; but at this 
moment Sir Davinson returns and announces that execution has 
been done upon Mary. The Queen flies into a violent rage with 
Sir Davinson, and sends him to the Tower; and this explosion, 
besides being good for her health, enables her to maintain before 
Giacomo VI. and her courtiers the fiction that Mary’s head has 
been cut off by an unfortunate mistake. Giacomo VI. makes 
a hasty exit out of the Queen's court, which he evidently thinks 
is getting too hot for him. The Queen either feels or feigns 
remorse for Mary’s death, which, however, vanishes on the arrival 
of Drake with news of the Armada. The author has done 
full justice to the warlike spirit of the Queen. She de- 
clares her delight at learning the true destination of the 
Armada, rallies Lord Borleigh on his fears, and says that if 
many Englishmen are like him the lions must be struck out of 
Lingland’e shield. The Spanish Ambassador enters, and she asks 
him whether he is come to tell her once more that the Spanish 
fleet is destined against the Turks; and then she takes down her 
father’s sword, draws it, and enacts a grand defiance of the power 
of Spain. It is not the fault either of the author or actress that 
Queen Elizabeth in this scene reminds us slightly of another 
potentate, the Grand Duchess of Gerolstein. As Mr. Puff says in 
the Critic, two persons happened to hit on the same thought, and 
one of them published it before the other—that is all. However, 
“the sword of my father” bri the curtain down with great 
applause. The next act shows us rejoicings in the palace for the 
defeat of the Armada. The description of the Queen’s share in 
these rejoicings rather conflicts with our idea of her demeanour. 
“She runs from hall to hall like a young gazelle.” ‘The jewels 
which she wears would buy an earldom. This is not a very 
strong expression, as, at least under Queen Elizabeth's successor, 
the market price of an earldom was not extravagant. The Queen 
enters. She announces that in consideration of the victory she 
has pardoned Sir Davinson, and he must pray for the soul 
of Mary Stuart, put to death through his fault. The Queen has 
been playing on the harp so asto draw after her, says Davinson, 
even the beasts of prey. “ Yes,” answers the Queen, “I was sur- 
rounded by my courtiers.” The next incident is the appearance 
of a young woman whose husband had died of grief at ‘the execu- 
tion of Mary Stuart, and who has entered the garden of the 

lace with intent to assassinate the Queen. The young woman 
is pardoned. The Queen then “takes her state,” as the old dra- 
matists would say, and receives the conquerors of the Armada. 
She rewards all but Essex, who has disobeyed orders. He breaks 
out into complaint of injustice, and challenges Lord Howard. 
She bids him take up his gage, and raises her hand to strike him, 
and he grasps his sword. He is seized by her order and carried 
to the Tower, exclaiming, “ My head will add one more to those 
which the Angel of Justice will hold up before you in your 
dying hour.” In the next act we are to understand that Ibssex 
is lying in ‘the Tower under sentence of death; that the Queen 
will take no step herself to pardon him, but hopes that he will 
send to her the ring she gave him. She forbids her at- 
tendant to go to the Tower, but hopes that the attendant 
will perceive that, although her lips forbade, yet her heart 
entreated her to go. Lut the attendant, a worthy lady, is rather 
stupid. Presently Lady Sarah, the wife of Lord Howard aud 
lover of Essex, arrives. She has been to the Tower and received 
the ring from Essex, but on her return her husband took the ring 
from her and locked her up. She escaped, and hurried to the 
Queen, but at this moment a eannon is heard, which is the signal 
that Essex has lost his head. Then grief and horror possess the 
Queen entirely. She reproaches Bacon with haviug contrived the 
death of Essex, drives him and the other courtiers trom the room, 
and falls upon hor knees “alone with her remorse and God.” 
Here the power of the actress fully appears. We know now that 
we are looking upon an artist worthy to be named with Siddons 
and Rachel. 

In the fifth act the Queen and some of her courtiers bear marks 
of age, while the King of Scotland, who has come to London to 
take care of his succession, looks as youthiul as before. The 
death of Essex is said to have broken the Queen's heart, and as 
there is nothing to indicate any great lapse of time since this 
event occurred, we inter that the Queen’s wrinkles are caused by 
sorrow, and Bacon’s grey hair and baldness by hard work in his 
—- The Queen, despite her sickness, has gone down to the 

ouse of Parliament, and is rating the Commons soundly for 
trenching on her prerogative. Lord Borleigh and King James seize 
the opportunity to discuss the future. ‘The expectant sovereign 
of these kingdoms ventilates a little clap-trap ubout basing bis 
rule upon a king’s duty and his subjects’ love. The Queen’s 
return perturbs this discourse, and the King is stowed with 
some loss of diguity into.a side room, where, says Bacon, he may 
think over his coronation speech. The Queen entersin her mantle 
and crown. Her features are contracted, and her head bowed 
down, but she raises herself with an effort and tries to appear 
stronger than she is. The struggle of a tirm will against 
weakness and death is finely represented by Madame Ristori. 
‘Like to a ripe ear of corn she is compelled to bow the head.” 
It would be well, we think, if the cushions on which she reclines 
were placed on some kind of raised m, a8 it is difficult 
peuve dignity or solemnity while lying on the ground. She 

bours under the same difficulty in this respect as Mr. Irving when 
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he dies in Eugene Aram. We should not forget that Shak 
makes Constance seat herself on the ground exclaiming, “ Here I 
and sorrow sit. Here is my throne.” The mingled emotions of 
the Queen are forcibly —— She grieves for Essex; she 
feels that her popularity has his morning, when she 
traversed the streets, one might have thought that her litter was 
abier. Is she then so waar old? She looks in her glass and 
sees deep wrinkles, but hardly any trace of silver in her golden 
hair. Yet she feels that her frame is wasting. Her limbs grow 
icy cold; her sight fails, darkness grows upon her, and amid 
the gloom advance tall spectres, and trunkless heads fall 
at her feet. She sinks back upon the cushions; King 
James approaches, thinking she is dead; she starts up in 
horror, exclaiming that it is the Stuart’s son, and that 
he bears in his hand his mother’s head. Perceiving 
her delusion, she exclaims that she is better. Drake now enters, 
announcing the pacification of Ireland. Growing again worse, 
she names James her successor, but is disturbed at the moment b 
shouts from outside of “ Long live King James!” She is sti 
Queen, and will keep the crown while living. James may take it 
from her head when she is dead. It is no blame to the author to 
— that he had in his mind the dying hours of King Henry IV. 
when he wrote these lines. Two things she commends to her 
successor—her Bible and her father’s sword. With the one he 
will defend the other. Then she calls on the soul of her beloved 
Essex to meet her in Heaven, and expires. 

The author has done his work quite as well as could be expected. 
He has produced an article suited to the English market, and we 
do not see how he could have improved it. If Madame Ristori 
desired to assume the character of Queen Catherine, a translation 
might be made for her by the same hand of those scenes of Shak- 
speare in which the wife of King Henry VIII. appears; but this 
could hardly be done well without one or two strong actors to 
support her. 


THE ITALIAN OPERAS. 


O° musical readers may have felt some surprise that up to this 
time no account has been given of the operatic doings at 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane. Herr Richard Wagner once 
wrote about a great composer, whom we shall not name, that, 
“with little or nothing to say, he said it in an elegant man- 
ner.” We cannot boast of the peculiar faculty attributed 
by the author of the Nibelungen Trilogy to the composer in 
question. With very little indeed to say, we preferred remaining 
silent until something fresh might turn up. 

Although Mr. Gye opened the doors of the Royal Italian Opera 
as far back as the Ist of April, and Mr. Mapleson those of Her 
Majesty’s Opera only a fortnight later, not a single novelty has 
yet been produced at either house—unless Ernani, first heard 
about aquarter of a century past at Her Majesty’s Theatre when 
under Mr. Lumley’s memorable direction, and since frequently 
repeated, not only in the Haymarket, but occasionally in Bow 
Street (1852, for instance, with Angiolina Bosio as Elvira), can 
be styled a “novelty.” Zrnani was produced in 1844 at the 
Scala, Milan, one year later than I Lombardi, and two years after 
Nabucco, Verdi's first decidedly successful work. It was last 
performed here in 1866, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, under 
the direction of Mr. Mapleson, the eg | — bein 
assigned to Madlle. Tietjens, Signor Tasca, M. Gassier, an 
Mr. Santley. Mr. Gye in his prospectus fairly announced 
it as a “revival.” Such will be also the same composer's 
Luisa Miller (founded upon the Kabale und Liebe of Schiller), 
presented at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1858, the chief cha- 
racters being sustained by Piccolomini, Alboni, Giuglini, Bene- 
ventano, and Violetti; and such again sini’s glorious Mosé 
in Egitto, the French amplification of his Maometto Secondo, 
brought out, two years later, with great magnificence, at Covent 
Garden, under the strange and unbiblical title of Zora—but, 
seeing how early it was abandoned, with scarcely proportionate 
success. To the revival of these Mr. Gye pledges himself; as 
also to the reproduction of I/ Guarany, by Senor Gomez, about 
which nobody affected to care very seriously last year. Of the two 
bond fide novelties mentioned in the prospectus, Auber’s charming 
comic opera, Les Diamans de la Couronne, for the first time (here 
at least) in an Italian dress, with Madame Adelina Patti as the 


heroine, offers unquestionably the strongest attraction. But this, 
like Herr Wagner’s Tannhduser and Tash, has been talked of 


more than once ; and we shall wait and see, notwithstanding the 
general belief that it is o— in rehearsal. About the new 
opera (not so very new by the rey), I Promessi Sposi, founded 
upon the celebrated romance of the late Manzoni, with music by 
Signor Ponchielli, or Punchielli—for it seems, like the “ Je m’en 
vais, ou Je m’en vas,” of the moribund French grammarian, that 
“les deux se disent”’— nothing has been heard since its announce- 
ment. We are already advanced more than half way into the 
seaeon, and just about toppling over to the other side. As, how- 
ever, I Promessi Spost is unreservedly promised, no doubt ought 
reasonably to be entertained that it will be forthcoming. At the 
same time many people would doubtless have preferred hearing an 
opera by Signor Petrella, composer of Jone, Verdi's fiercest and 
most uncompromising disciple—certainly his most furious imitator. 
Siguor Petrella is reputed to have been dubbed by Verdi, “The 


last of the Romans ’’—the very epithet bestowed by Rossini, in | 
good-natured irony, upon Verdi himself, To whom Signor | 


Petrella, in his turn, will award that enviable distinction remains 
to be known. He may possibly retain it exclusively for himself, 
having, as it is said, no leaven of irony in his nature. 
The foregoing remarks explain all to which the long ew “ayaa ee 
r of the Royal Italian Opera has pledged hi in the 
way of novelty, or guasi-novelty. For the rest he has relied, and 
relies, unconditionally, not altogether without judgment, on the 
repertory of well-known works, the performance of which, year 
after year, has earned for his theatre a European fame. Upon 
these, from the beginning of the season, he has drawn without 
stint. His company is strong in all departments, and he has been 
able to employ it to excellent purpose in the ular operas. 
which he has immediately at command. Pending the arrival of 
Madame Adelina Patti, for many years Mr. Gye’s most cherished 
prima donna, and, now that Madame Pauline Lucca seems deter- 
mined upon making America her future home, without an equal, 
several artists previously unknown to England have rendered 
more or less valuable service. The majority, as might have been 
expected, are unlikely to gain a position of ef consequence ; but: 
two or three have made some mark. One of the most promising, 
Madlle. Anna D’Angeri, came forward on the first night of the- 
season. The opera chosen for her début was the Africaine of 
Meyerbeer. This choice was rather a serious obstacle to complete: 
success—and no wonder. It is not easy for any singer to come 
after Pauline Lucca in the ew of Selika, expressly intended for 
her by Meyerbeer, who wished her to undertake it in Paris, but 
did not live to see her play it even at Berlin. Nevertheless, 
Madlle. lig possesses excellent qualities both of voice and 
intelligence, which, being young, she may, with diligent study, 
ripen, if not into perfection, at least into something near it. She. 
comes from Mantua, and may probably go back to Mantua; 
but that is no reason why she should not at some future 
period return to London—not, however, to impersonate Leonora, in. 
the Favorita, or Valentine, the heroine of the Huguenots, her most 
recent and least successful efforts, neither character lying within 
her capabilities, mental or physical. The successor to Madlle. 
D’Angeri was Madlle. Amalia Fossa, about whom the most that. 
can be said is that she was indulgently received by the audience. 
The opera, either selected by the lady herself, or selected for her, 
was the Traviata; but more is demanded for an adequate em- 
bodiment of Violetta than belongs to Madlle. Fossa, who, 
though apparently endowed with a certain amount of instinctive 
talent, has little power of expression. Habitual frequenters of 
our Italian Operas have seen and applauded so many “ ‘Traviatas,” 
from Piccolomini and Bosio (in 1856) down to Patti and Nilsson, 
that they are indisposed to regard with much leniency any 
ordinary portrayal of the character; and that Madlle. Fossa’s. 
— is little beyond the ordinary must be allowed. In 
er subsequent essay, as the heroine of M. Gounod’s Faust e 
Margherita, Madlle. Fossa risked still further and more perilous 
comparisons. How many Gretchens have we not seen and admired, 
from Tietjens, first at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Miolan Carvalho, 
first at the Royal Italian Opera, and passing over Désirée Artdt, 
&c., down to Lucca, Patti,and Nilsson! It was at least indiscreet 
to put a young and inexperienced artist through such an ordeal. 
A third new comer, Madame Paoli, whose name had not been 
advertised in the prospectus, made her first appearance as Leonora, 
in the Favorita ; but, though possessing undeniable ability, a voice 
both agreeable and telling, and a mezza voce extremely well 
managed, ifsometimes too subdued, she failed to create anything 
like a powerful impression. Madame Paoliis one of those who 
by trying to do too much generally achieve too little. Her best 
scene was the last; but even in this there was a great deal to 
desire, well as she was supported by Signor Nicolini. Here, 
again, the audience could not possibly help going 
old reminiscences ; and among these reminiscences were Grisi and 
Lucca. At the second performance of La Favorita Madlle. 
D’Angeri took the part of Leonora, vice Madame Paoli; but, to 
speak the truth, there was nothing gained by the substitution: 
r. Gye’s recent discoveries in the way of vocalists of the other 
sex, with two exceptions, have not afforded unqualified satisfaction. 
Signor Oliva Pavani, for example, a tenor who made his first ap- 
pearance in Lucia di Lammermoor, as Edgardo, with the engaging 
young Canadian, Madlle. Emma Albani, as Lucia, is doubtless 
an artist of considerable culture ; but he ought to have arrived here 
twenty years earlier. Signor Pavani has the advantage of being 
able to hold on sustained notes without recourse to the so-called 
“tremolo,” which, as we have said more than once, is not so much 
a want of taste as a physical imperfection. He also sings and acts 
with intelligence; but of charm he is destitute. Signor Monta- 
naro, another new tenor, possesses the gift, now belonging to very 
few, of mastering without effort the earlier music of Rossini—music 
written long before Rossini was the Rossini of Guillaume Tell. By 
this alone he won the hearty approval of connoisseurs on the occa- 
sion of his début, when he played Almaviva to the Rosina of that 
clever Hungarian singer, Madlle. Smeroschi. Signor Montanaro 
is also thoroughly well versed in the “ recitativo parlante,” which 
he renders intelligibly and with emphasis never exaggerated. 
Moreover, in the little he has been commissioned to undertake 
Signor Montanaro proved himself as much at home in the his- 
trionic as in the vocal requirements of his art. Ifhe had only the 
appearance and physical qualifications cf a Mario, or even of a 
Giuglini, he would be, even now, a model Almaviva; but unfor- 
tunately he is wanting in both. How far these are apt to influence 
public opinion and excite public sympathy need scarcely be in- 
sisted on, Both Signor Pavani and Signor Montanaro have appeared 
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in other operas—Signor Pavani, for example, as the Duke, in Un 
Balloin Signor Montanaro as Carlo, in Linda di Chamouni. 
On Thursday, moreover, Signor Pavani undertook one of the 
most trying and arduous of tenor parts—that of Arturo in 
I Puritani, the Elvira being Madame Trisolini. Passing by one 
or two nonentities—such as — Edardi, a light (very light) 
tenor—we may name Signor Nannetti and Signor Maurel as 
the remaining two of Mr. Gye’s more or less noticeable late 
acquisitions. Signor Nannetti, a barytone-bass, in so far as we 
may be permitted to judge by his representation of Mephisto- 
pheles, though by no means a Faure, to whom the character by 
prerogative of genius belongs, can boast of certain qualifications 
not to be despised—a fair voice, for instance, and a fair amount 
of dramatic talent; but there can be little hope of his at- 
taining anything higher than a modest place. e is, in fact, 
one of the so-termed “respectables:” Signor Nannetti played 
Mephistopheles, to the Margaret of Madlle.Smeroschi (another 
Margaret—happy M. Gounod !), who is no more the Margaret we 
have a right to expect at the Royal Italian Opera than was Madlle. 
Fossa before her, Madlle. Berini some years ago, and others who 
might benamed. M. Maurel, just referred to, also a barytone-bass, 
is likely to render the Covent Garden director more essential service 
than any other of his recent acquisitions. This gentleman is an 
artist pur sang, and though a Frenchman has acquired considerable 
proficiency in the Italian tongue. He has a handsome person, a 
graceful and _— stage demeanour, a fine and well-trained voice, 
together with dramatic intelligence. He made his début as 
Renato, in the Ballo in Maschera, one of Verdi's best operas, de- 

ite its inferiority to Auber’s Gustav III. from-which the libretto 
(by Scribe) was borrowed. It is reported that M. Maurel was 
recommended by M. Faure, whom he has to thank also for friendly 
counsel. If that be the case, it exhibits M. Faure in the most 
favourable light as an artist, with few precedents, wholly un- 
egotistical and devoid of jealousy. Without being absolutely his 
equal, no one that we know of approaches so nearly as M. Maurel to 
the excellence of M. Faure; and this was proved by his respective 
impersonations of Guillaume Tell and Hoel (in Meyerbeer’s Di- 
norah), two of the characters upon which M. Faure has long ago 
put his stamp, and in the latter of which he has never found a 
rival, except it be our English barytone, Santley. 

We have now enumerated all the additions to the Covent 
Garden company, Madame Elvira Trisolini, who made her first 
appearance on Thursday night, as Elvira, in Bellini’s J Puritani, 
excepted. About this lady we must take another opportunity of 
autiing. If we are unable to credit Mr. Gye with entire success 
in his new discoveries, it is only just to credit him with praise- 
worthy enterprise. Of course the old favourites of last year, some, 
indeed, of many preceding years, are back again, with one reserva- 
tion, a reservation much to be deplored—that of Madame Lucca, 
who in her way stands alone. First at her post was Madlle. 
Emma Albani, who earned such general applause last season, and 
to whose future career every amateur looks forward with interest. 
We may say at once that Madlle. Albani, as the heroine of Lucia 
di Lammermoor, gave convincing proofs that she had been study- 
ing with earnestness. Her pr is unmistakable; and, with 
youth and attractive personal aif ts in her favour, there is no reason 
why she should not reach the highest position. Her voice is one 
of charming quality, more particularly in the extreme notes of its 
register, and these notes she uses with consummate art. Madlle. 
Albani has also reappeared in La Sonnambula, Martha, Linda di 
Chamount, and Rigoletto, in every one of which operas the same 
marked improvement was recognized. Her last character was 
Ophelia, in the Hamlet of M. Ambroise Thomas—a bold essay, 
with Madame Christine Nilsson so near at hand, but, notwith- 
—s that, on the whole deservedly successful. ‘The scene 
with Hamlet, and the scene at the end of the opera, when 
Ophelia, bereft of reason, drowns herself in the stream, after 
warbling the pathetic Swedish melody which M. ‘Thomas has 
turned to as good account as M. Flotow has turned the “ Last 
Rose of Summer” (the “Groves of Blarney”) in his Martha, 
alone sufficed to persuade every one that e. Albani had 
not merely improved as a vocalist, but equally so as an actress. 
The greatest hopes may fairly be entertained of this interesting 
young Canadian. 

What is there more to say about Madlle. Adelina Patti, who 
made her first appearance as Rosina, in the Barbiere, and, “ dulce 
subridens,” acknowledged the enthusiastic applause of the audience 
when showing herself at the balcony of Dr. Bartolo’s house— 
afterwards singing the familiar “Una voce = fa” as she alone 
can now sing it, and in fact sustaining the whole part as she alone 
can now sustain it? To criticize her performances of Rosina, 
Amina, Dinorah, Zerlina (Don Giovannt), Leonora, in the Zrova- 
tore, which she plays too seldom (though we confess to having 
heard more than enough of the opera), and other characters in 
which she is familiar, would be superfluous. Enough that 
she remains, and is likely to remain, facie princeps in ag a 
line, and for versatility may be ed as another Malibran. 
Witness, for example, her cesenten, the other night, of 
Elvira, the unhappy heroine of Verdi’s Ernani. Her execution of 
the music was perfect, and her acting was such as to encourage a 
belief that, even without music, her natural language, she could 
allow Victor Hugo to speak as eloquently as if Verdi had nothing 
‘to do with it. This assertion, however, will astonish no one who 
believes, as we do, that the Hugo of the opera is the composer we 

ave named. 

What the other artists of Mr. Gye’s company have done need 


scarcely be told. To name them, indeed, will almost suffice. 
Signor Nicolini, who improves every season, is, though a French- 
man, becoming more and more Italian; and (Signor Bettini not 
being a “ star” in the effulgent sense of the term), until Signor 
Mongini left Drury Lane to go to Covent Garden, had most of the 
great tenor parts to himself. Of course Signor Nicolini could 
not vie with Signor Mongini in such parts as Otello and Arnold. 
That, in spite of M. Maurel, M. Faure, his compatriot, has been 
the foremost bass-barytone of the company will be no less readily 
understood than that his impersonations of Don Giovanni and 
Hamlet are, as they have ever been, in their way incomparable. 
Madlle. Scalchi—Madame Trebelli-Bettini (perhaps) excepted— 
is the best singing contralto, with the richest and mellowest voice 
at present to be heard on the Italian stage; and this has 
been demonstrated over and over again. Signor Graziani preserves 
that charm of voice which, though limited in register, still ex- 
ercises, his artificial style of phrasing notwithstanding, a potent 
sway. Signor Cotogni, a clever and versatile artist, has been 
competent and acceptable in almost every part assigned to him; 
but he would do wisely to dispense with Rigoletto, for, though 
by no means so divertingly grotesque as Signor Graziani, he has 
not the subtle dramatic requisites to enable him to adequately 
et the character. The true delineation of the unlucky 
ourt Jester, indeed, seems to have accompanied Giorgio 
Ronconi to America, Anything more, except a word to re- 
cognize, not for the first time, the valuable services of that 
ever ready artist Madame Sinico, who has especially distin- 
ished herself this year as the Queen in Hamlet, is unnecessary. 
le, Corsi, Signors Ciampi, Bagagiolo, Capponi, Tagliafico, &c., 
maintain their positions as indispensable members of the Covent 
Garden “old guard,” and deserve all the consideration they have 
hitherto received; but we must persist in asserting that Signor 
Ciampi is more noisy and loquacious than comic, and that Signor 
Bagagiolo, considering the small progress he has made, is still 
vox et preterea nihil. That the company, however, is more or less 
efficient in each department, and indeed, has well shown its 
efficiency, cannot be denied. No less than twenty operas have 
already been performed, viz:—L’Africaine, La Favorita, Lucia, 
Un Ballo in Maschera, Faust e Margherita, the Sonnambula, 
Guillaume Tell, Martha, Linda di Chamouni, Masaniello, the 
Barbiere, Don Giovanni, Rigoletto, Dinorah, the Trovatore, Hamlet, 
Otello, the Huguenots, Ernani, and the Puritani. Meanwhile 
every subscriber is longing for the Diamans de la Couronne, with 
Madame Patti as the al of Portugal. 

Mr. Gye persists in his system of maintaining two conductors, 
which it may be presumed he finds advantageous. No doubt 
Signori Vianesi and Bevignani are able musicians; but each 
having his own individual manner of directing, it is fair tosuppose 
that the members of the orchestra may, now and then, be more or 
less perplexed. If not, so much the better. The orchestra, with 
our great —_—- violinist, Mr. Carrodus, as “chef d’attaque,” is 
numerous and powerful, and the chorus very & ae Ge 
has sustained a grave loss by the unex death of Mr. 
Augustus Harris, so long his diligent and indefatigable stage 
manager. What Mr. Harris did, however, must for a long time 
be beneficial to the theatre. 

In our next number we hope to give an account of what has 
been going on at Her Majesty’s Opera since Mr. Mapleson re- 
opened the doors of ‘“‘Old Drury.” Time was when the public 
heard as much of musical drama at Drury Lane Theatre as of drama 
without music; but now amateurs must depend exclusively upon 
the short season of Italian Opera. 


RACING AT ASCOT. 


Wstow's victory in the Royal Hunt Cup race was 
secured against considerable disadvantages, and stamps him 
as one of the best milers of his year, Prince Charlie always ex- 
cepted. He was giving a stone all but a pound to Reine, a One 
Thousand and winner, and 1 lb, to Laburnum, who once ran 
Prince Charlie to a head. He was also giving weight to every 
one of the remaining competitors; and moreover he to suffer 
from the numerous false starts and delays that invariably attend 
races of this description, and that so often destroy the chances of 
the top-weights before the flag falls. However, when the signal 
was given, Fordham was first off with Winslow, and though of 
course he did not attempt to force the running, yet he got a clear 
course for his horse, and thereby avoided that risk, so common in 
large fields, of being shut in and prevented from getting near the 
front. Freed from such impediments, quality is sure to tell at the 
finish ; and though Reine had so much the best of the weights, 
and so much the best of the position, too, opposite the stand, yet 
a well-timed rush of Fordham’s enabled him to secure the hand- 
some prize for Winslow. The most gratifying circumstance of 
the race was that the foremost places were gained by animals 
of fair racing merit, Winslow, Reine, and Oxtord Mixture; and 
that highly-bred rubbish, four-year-olds like Lord Gough, 
with 6 st. 7 lbs., and Wolfhall, with 6 st. 10 Ibs., were never for- 
midable for a moment. It would be indeed unfortunate if 
there were many repetitions of Valuer’s victory in 1871, when a 
wretched six-year-old, favoured by a feather weight, managed to 
struggle home in front of horses much better entitled to carry off 
one of the few Nr of the year worthy of a sportsman’s ambition. 
Winslow could hardly =o to follow up his Hunt Cup success 
by wiuning the Windsor Handicap on the following day, for he 
B 3d 
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had to give no less than 10 lbs. to Drutamond, and that, too, over 
a six-furlong course, so well suited to the powers of M. Lefévre’s 

y horse; and it was no disgrace to him to be defeated by 
only three-quarters of a length. Fordham, by the way, was riding 
Drummond; but Custance did all that could be done with 
Winslow, and at even weights it would have been a very close 


struggle between the pair. We must not take leave of Wednesday’s | 


racing without mentioning that Miss Toto carried off the Fernhill | 
Stakes for two- and three-year-olds, beating The Colonel easily over | 


his own distance at weight for age, and giving M. Lefévre a line 
for estimating the prowess of another youngster from his stable 
who, on the following day, was to astonish the world. Last year 
the result of the Fernhill was very different, for M. Lefévre’s 
smart two-year-old, Trombone, could get nowhere near Prince 
Charlie, 

We briefly noticed last week the Cup race on the Thursday ; 
and we may now add that the field consisted of three five-year- 
olds, Hannah, Corisande, and Eole II., two four-year-olds, Cremorne 
and Revigny, and two three-year-olds, Flageolet and Thorn. Thus 
it will be seen that there was nothing in the race sufficiently good 
to test the real merits of Cremorne as a stayer; for both Hannah 
and Corisande have probably seen their best day, and Thorn and 
Flageolet-—however much the latter may have improved since the 
Two Thousand—cannot be considered first-class three-year-olds. 
However, the pace was better than is usual in long-distance 
races; in fact, it was so good that six out of the seven were effec- 
tually beaten af the end of two miles, and Cremorne, who was so 
full of running as almost to overpower his rider, came away by 
himself, and won as he pleased. On the same day, just as on the 
day before, Gang Forward and Kaiser each won a valuable race, 
but Gang Forward’s task was far the easiest. On the Wednesday 
he had given Highland Laddie 12 Ibs. and defeated him easily; 
on the Thursday he had to give Mr. Merry’s horse 7 Ibs. only, and 
therefore it is not surprising that he won more easily than before. 
Kaiser had to set Chipetie, and to carry a 12 lbs. penalty ; and 
it was only the distance—a mile, too far for Chopette—that saved 
him from a reverse. As it was, she reached Kaisex’s head oppo- 
site the Stand, and he had to be vigorously roused, but the mare 
dying away, according to her wont, in the last few strides, Mr. 
Savile’s horse won by areck. This was the best race run during 
the week by any of Baron Rothschild’s representatives, who have 
been extraordinarily unfortunate of late. the All-Aged Stakes 
Drummond tried conclusions, at even weights, with Prince Charlie; 
but his magnificent opponent treated him as he treats all others over 
short courses, and left him as if he were standing still. How good 
Prince Charlie is this year over a six-furlong course we have no 
means of knowing, with such extraordinary ease has he won his 
races; and we must more than ever regret the infirmity which 
debars so splendid a horse from taking part in the Cup contests of 
the year. In the Biennial for two and three-year-olds, Sugar- 
cane was, for the third time in succession, a conqueror, and beat 


_The Colonel about as far as Miss Toto did on the previous 


day. But the real two-year-old event of the day, we might 
perhaps add of the week, was the New Stakes, which brought 
out a good field of eleven, including many public runners—Kid- 
brooke with 5 lbs. extra, and the unhappy Mr. Winkle, with 


oie extra, and among the dark horses, a half brother to The | 


, by Blair Athol out of Coimbra’s dam, and one of the high- 
iced colts of last year’s Middle Park sale, named Ecossais, by 
ir Athol out of Margery Daw. No secret was made of the 
= superiority of the last named to his stable companion, Miss 
‘oto, and no mistake was made in the assertion ; for he took the 
lead immediately the flag fell, was never approached, and won by 
six lengths in a canter. This is of course by far the best form 
that has been shown this year, as may be seen by an examina- 
tion of .Kidbrooke’s performances; but Ecossais, though a colt of 
wonderful power and substance, and well topped, has very queer- 
forelegs, which will probably occasion his trainer a 
great deal of anxiety. So fine a galloper, however, has not been 
seen this season; not even Marsworth, who apparently is the 
most formidable antagonist to Ecossais, so far as we can judge 
from public running. 
The new race on the last day of the meeting, the Ascot Plate, 
obtained a good entry, and the same number of starters as last 
ear, when it was run for the first time, came to the post. Reine, 
tlodien d at gst. 7 Ibs., won cleverly from Barmston, Hannah, 
ran second to Khedive last year—Drumstick, 
and eight others, and showed what a gift the Royal Hunt Cup 


must have been for her, with only 7 st. 10 lbs. to carry, and what | 


a piece of ill luck it was for her just to be beaten in the last 
e other hand, dwindled down 
to a match, and is evidently becoming a more decided failure year 
by year. Horses are not bred nowadays to run three-mile races; 
and neither the addition of one thousand nor of ten thousand 


_ sovereigns will alter the constitution of the modern racehorse, 


induce breeders to introduce another kind of animal 


tion 
the half-trained Vanderdecken placed to his owner's credit. ‘The 
, of course, under these circumstances, an utter farce, as 


-mile, Vanderdecken, so far from attempting to go in 


pursuit, was # ee up, and cantered in at his leisure behind hig 
opponent. This performance occupied little less than ten minutes 
—regular Queen's Plate time—and we put it to the authorities 
whether they cannot appropriate more advantageously, and to the 
greater amusement of the spectators, the thousand pounds at 
present thrown away in a vain attempt to revive a class of race 
which is confessedly obsolete. Ascot is already so rich in racing 
that it is difficult to suggest how the money saved by the aboli- 
tion of the Alexandra Plate might be applied; but the loyal 
Hunt Cup might perhaps be increased to the value of five hun- 
dred pounds, and a like amount might be added to the New 
Stakes, and to one of the Biennials for two- and three- 
year-olds. It is really distressing to see a nominally great 
race, like the Alexandra Plate, degraded to a burlesque; espe- 
cially as after it, in addition to it, and on the same afternoon 
there comes a Queen’s Plate. The Queen’s Plate last week was 
positively quite refreshing after the more ambitiously designed 
event which preceded it; for though there was only the customary 
pair of competitors, one of whom was of course a French horse, 
they did not walk or trot any part of the way, and for two miles 
out of the three they galloped at a fair pace. In the end Eole II, 
was easily defeated, and must have lost much of his old form to 
have to succumb to so moderate an opponent as The Preacher, 
whose previous running, moreover, during the week makes him 
out gifted with speed rather than with staying power. Still, as 
Queen’s Plates are run nowadays, a very infinitesimal portion of 
staying power is all that is needed. 

The general results of the week were satisfactory, and the more 
so because so many of the principal prizes fell to two such excel- 
lent sportsmen as M. Lefévre ae | Mr. Savile, the latter of whom 
especially deserved a turn of favourable luck. It must be 
additionally gratifying to him also to find himself the owner of 
a four-year-old so brilliant as Cremorne, and a three-year-old so 
honest as Kaiser, and to feel that the races they have won for 
him have not been gained by luck or lenient handicapping, but 
by their sterling merits. Mr. Savile has not as yet introduced us 
to any two-year-old likely to tread in the steps of his representa- 
tives for the past two years; but M. Lefévre’s extraordin 
enterprise and liberality bid fair to meet with an ample reward. 
It is asign of the times that there has not been as yet a single 
eae quotation for the Derby of 1874; but, on the other 

and, if people care less about betting, they seem as ready as ever 
to give high prices for racing stock. The average at the Cobham 
stud sale last Saturday has only once been exceeded in the annals 
of the Middle Park sales; and a purchaser was found willing to 
on down two thousand guineas for a son of Blair Athol and 

oimbra. All experience hitherto has rather gone to show that 
the highest priced yearlings turn out the most worthless horses 
for racing purposes; but good looks and a winning strain of blood 
are irresistible attractions to an enthusiastic buyer. We may 
notice in conclusion that Mr. Hughes has introduced a short Bill 
for extending the Betting Houses Act to Scotland, and that it has 
been read a first time. We shall be curious to see whether it 
will meet with any opposition, and what course the Government 
will take towards it, if it should be opposed. Ata time when 


those who have money to throw away are more and more giving 
up betting, it is hardly necessary to suffer encouragements to betting 
to be placed in the way of those who have little or nothing to 


spare for such a purpose, 


REVIEWS. 


RAWLINSON’S PARTHIA.* 


W E are glad that Mr. Rawlinson’s series of Eastern histories 
closes with a volume almost, if not wholly, free from the 
sins and offences of his earlier books on the ae Assyrian, 
Babylonian, Median, and Persian Empires. The diligence of the 
Camden Professor has never been called into question; and in 
point of quantity he has done an amount of work which might 
suffice to occupy the longest life ; but, except to those who share 
his peculiar views about historical evidence and the methods of 
dealing with it, his career as an historian must — one of the 
greatest calamities that could in an age like the present have 
befallen the study of history. Slowly, but surely, those border 
| lands which lie between the period of genuine contemporary 
history and that of epical tradition were being explored; slowly, 
but surely, we were learning that statements, however plausible 
and even likely, are not to be admitted as facts, ont from adequate 
reasons for accepting them ; and this conviction had fatally shaken 
the reconstructed fabric of Roman polity on which Niebuhr looked 
with legitimate pride and affection. A real improvement was dis- 
cernible even in written for boys and girls, who were told 
that no real knowledge could be gained by taking one out of a 
number of incoasistent traditions for which no direct contemporary 
testimony is forthcoming, and accepting that tradition as fact; 
and that they must be content to confess their ignorance of the 
true history even of such events as the Roman Decemvirate or the 
Latin and Bemnite wars. A real injury—we trust not a lasting 
one—was therefore done to the cause of historical science when 

* The Sixth Great Ortentul Monarchy ; or, the G , History, and 
Antiquities of Parthia. By George Rawlinson, M.A., den Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Canterbury. 


London: Longmans & Co. 1873. 
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Mr. Rawlinson began to. put forth his reconstructions of Oriental 
history. Unreasonable in his faith, unreasonable in his scepticism, 
he left to his readers no alternative but to submit themselves im- 
plicitly to his guidance, or to verify every one of his statements 
and question every one of his conclusions. The infirmity and 
laziness of human nature would lead most of them to shrink from 
the wearisome toil of the latter task; nor are there wanting 


many who feel a pleasant excitement in ranging over the annals of , 


millenniums and filling up at will, or leaping over, yawning gaps 
of centuries. To yield once to this temptation is practically to 
crush the growth of the historical sense ; and for unwary students 
Mr. Rawlinson was a leader under whose guidance this temptation 
would become irresistible. He could invent and put in his place 
in Assyrian chronology a second Tiglathi-Nin, merely because one 
Tiglathi-Nin had gone before Tiglath-pileser; because Asshuri- 
dannipal speaks of some monuments set up by Tiglath-pileser 
and ‘Tiglathi-Nin; and because it is not to be supposed that 
Asshuridannipal would be so inaccurate as to invert the order of 
two of the ee who had reigned before him. He could tell 
us of the works of Urukh or Orkham and of Shamas-vul, and 
yet reject the Euechios and Chomasbelos of Berosos because 
their names look “ mythic rather than real,” and “can scarcely 
have been borne by men,” although they are in fact identical 
with the names of the Urukhs and Shamas-vuls in which 
he believes as firmly as Hekataios believed in the god from 
whom he was descended. He could insist on the credibility of 
the impostor Berosos, while he poured out the vials of his wrath 
on the unfortunate Ktesias, who assuredly copied his lies from the 
royal parchments in the archives of Sousa. Nor was this all. The 
history of a series of despots ruling over a nation of slaves, for 
whom political growth was impossible, is of very secondary interest 
or importance; but the case is altered when we turn to countries 
of which it is better to know nothing than to carry away false or 
distorted conceptions. We need not here cite again the assump- 
tions and mis-statements, the guesses and inferences, at least as 
delusive as they are ingenious, which abound in Mr. Rawlinson’s 
Manual of Ancient History even more, if such a thing be > 
than in his more ponderous histories of the great Asiatic Empires. 
We have said something about them already *, and we refer to 
them now only as they show that the improvement in his volume 
on Parthia is the result rather of happy accident than of a real 
reformation. 

The Parthians, whatever they may have been, were a poe 
of whose early za we know nothing at all. They too 
in the revolt of the Magian Smerdis, and were subdued by Darius; 
and they served inthe armies of Xerxes. But they had, it would 
seem, no chronicles which traced the line of their kings through a 
long series of centuries until they were absorbed in the vast 
empire created by the conquests of Cyrus; nor had they a priestly 
line or caste to whom might be ascribed the mysterious character 
of the Chaldeans, and whose history it was necessary to re- 
' eonstruct by the convenient methods of ingenious conjecture. 

Of their language, happily, nothing is known. Of two words 
oy is there any reason for thinking that they were reall 
understood by the Parthians in the sense assigned to them. Of 
these two one is not Parthian, and probably represents the 
_Persian garda or fortress; and thus in the present volume no ad- 
ditions are made to the melancholy philology which fathered the 


English dame and lady on the Phry, dav and lada, which con- 
nected the Cushite ar, a river, with the Greek péev, and saw in 


the name of the ergal a compound of the Greek avjp with 
the Chaldean a word which might by the same method be 
identified with the Greek pe-yd\a. Happily also there is not 
‘much to be said about Parthian ethnology. The people, we are 
told by some, called themselves Parni or apse while by others 
they were said to belong to a Scythian horde known as Dahw, a 
name found with but little modification in many other countries. 
Mr. Rawlinson thinks that the scattered tribes so called could not 
all really be the same caer He is probably right, although the 
‘wide dispersion of the ian, Ligurian, and Lloegrian name may 
make us cautious in speaking positively. Jt is more likely that 
the word Dahw, or Daoi, was no geographical name, but a term 
by which Aryan tribes spoke of their enemies, whether conquered 
or independent, and that we find it in Laios, ddioc, and . 
dasapati, the lord of the dasyus or enemies. On the whole, Mr. 
Rawlinson decides that they were not Aryan, although the mere 
circumstance of their being commonly called Scythian would not 
of itself prove the fact. This conclusion seems to be supported by 
many of the Parthian names of which Mr. Rawlinson, somewhat 
oddly, speaks as affecting the termination ac or ak which characterizes 
the Titens and other Turanian uages. It seems rather out 
of ar to ascribe to fashion or to voluntary choice the result of 
agglutination which necessarily made the pronoun a suffix. But 
he further insists that there is nothing about the people to give 
them a claim to be considered — while they manifestly 
‘belong to the stock which produced the Huns and Bulgarians, the 


Kalmi and Usbegs. 

The palit history of this is confined within limits 
which to an historian accustomed, as Mr. Rawlinson has been, to 
deal rather with millenniums than with centuries, must appear 
‘narrow indeed. It began practically with the revolt of Arsaces 
against the Seleukid Antiochos, and it came to an end when the 
ancient kingdom of Persia was revived by the of the 
Sassanid Artaxerxes. During this period it followed usual 
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course of Oriental empires. A time of agyrertion and of ays 
which spread beyond the Euphrates to the West, and the Oxus 
to the East, and from the Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf, was 
at last checked by the greater military science and the vast 
resources of Rome, and the attitude of attack was abandoned for 
that of defence. Later still, Roman Emperors take up the cause 
of exiled Parthian princes; but this interference in the concerns 
of courts could end only in the substitution of one ruler for 
another, and prepare the way for the first vigorous resistance 
which might be made to their power nearer home. It was 
well that the history of this monarchy should be written in 
detail; but the interest which Gibbon has imparted to the 
vigorous picture drawn in a few sentences must evaporate in 
the longer chronicle of the wars of despots from whose 
doings few lessons can be gathered, and of the fortunes of a 
people who in the history of the human mind count for little or 
for nothing. We admit readily that for this people Mr. Raw- 
linson has advanced no claim which is not borne out by facts. 
He allows that their art was singularly meagre and unprogressive, 
that their manners and social life were pretty much those of 
nomadic hordes generally, and’ that the fluctuations of their 
religious faith are shown in the change from the worship of fire 
to the use of fire for the burning of the dead. All that he asserts 
is that there was at all times a second power, civilized or semi- 
civilized, which balanced the power of Rome, which must 
always be considered, and in which they who wished to esca: 
from the inquisitorial despotism of the an Emperors might 
find a refuge; and that for three hundred years this balancing 
power was the Parthian Empire. Mr. Rawlinson may p nem: 
make alittle too much of this counterpoise or check ; but, though 
he has done very rightly in laying stress on a fact of some im- 
rtance, his conclusion perhaps does not much affect the picture 
which Ovid draws of his miseries, and the comments which Gibbon 
makes upon it. The Powers which in our day counterbalance 
Russia are nearer at hand than the Parthian borders were to the 
subjects of the Roman Emperor; yet it is not for Siberian 
exiles to find their way to lands where mq would be out of their 
master’s reach. But Mr. Rawlinson has brought out clearly the 
art which the Parthian Kings played in the conflict between the 
t and the West, and has probably done all that can be done 
to throw a clear light on a somewhat dull and dreary history. If 
his pages are not likely to excite enthusiasm in his readers, the 
failure must be ascribed to the nature of his subject; but assuredly 
they will learn much here which they will be the better for 
knowing, while they will find little or nothing to lead them astray. 
They will not find here the strange assurance which ascribed 
to the Assyrians a civilization which “equalled that of almost 
any ancient emer’ OM or the monstrous theory that even “the 
intellectual life” of the Greeks was derived directly from Babylon. 
But they will find the Parthians rated at what they are worth; 
and they will be rewarded by geographical descriptions equal 
to those which formed a redeeming feature in the volumes de- 
voted to the reconstruction of Assyrian chronology and the suc- 
cession of Babylonian Kings. 


MEMOIR OF SIR JAMES SIMPSON.* 


7 boon of anzesthesia, as an established adjunct to surgery and 
medicine, is of itself enough to make the name of Sir James 
Simpson live for ever in the memory of mankind. To have been 
the first to introduce into one great province at least of medical 
practice the means of numbing pain, and, by dint of his own energy 
and repute, to have beaten down the stupid but powerful prejudices 
which stood in the way of its adoption, is in itself a glory such as 
few physicians, whether of old or modern time, can show. Crude as 
the original application of sulphuric ether may appear in the light 
of more advanced observation and treatment, there can be no ques- 
tion as to the value of the first stride effected thereby in obstetric 
science, not to speak of what was done by Simpson to extend to 
surgical and medical cases in general this priceless gift to 
sufiering humanity. As a benefactor to his race he deserves 
to have his name and fame kept in remembrance, But beyond 
this the life of Sir James Simpson has value and interest as 
that of a man of wide’ and varied usefulness, of extensive 
culture, of _— mental energy, and of thorough manliness of 
character. His love of study and greed of knowledge were not 
less marked, as his biographer is at pains to show, than his high 
professional ideal. Of his manifold attainments, he owed more to 
severe and sustained effort of the will than to native brilliancy of 
ee The concentrative faculty which enabled him when a 
y to read without distraction amid the bustle of his father’s bake- 
house was rightly regarded by him as the cause which raised him 
from his aighal ow estate, and it was the quality of which he most 
strenuously urged the cultivation upon those within his influence:. 
The son of a small baker at Bathgate in Linlithgowshire, yet 
of an old Scottish line of the farming class, striving and in- 
de t, he was enabled, with few advantages at starting, to 
raise himself to the foremost ranks in professional and intellectual 
eminence. A kindly warmth of heart, with a power of winning 
and imparting confidence, was a meral gift which stood him in 
* Memoir of Sir James Y. Si M.D., D.C.L. Oxon; one 
Her Majesty’ physicians for of, Madiowe and 
wifery in University of Edinburgh, §c. By J. Duns, D.D., F.R.S.E, 
of Natural Science, New College, i 
Edmonston & Douglas. 1872. 
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stead, both with patients and in society. To his biographer 
it may be that professional bias has seemed to point to a still 
more prominent feature in his character which Dr. Duns felt 
constrained even to keep in the background, through fear of its 
being presented “in any such way as to repel fellow-workers in 
science, or men of general culture.” Into this “ birth of the 
— and sacrifice of reasonable service” it was Simpson’s own 
object to lead others without ostentation, and we must say that 
few have ever exercised an influence in this direction at once 
with the same earnestness and zeal, and the same freedom 
from egotism and cant. The working of the same spirit in the 
case of his biographer has, we fear, been the means of shedding 
over the record of his life a certain dulness in regard to style, 
together with a sermonizing tone of address, which has little in 
— with Simpson’s own blithesome spirit and frank utterance 
of so 

The neighbourhood of Simpson's birthplace is of a kind to 
develop in an active and eager mind a love and study of nature 
in all her forms. Hill on valley, cultivated fields and wild 
morass, rich meadow and old plantations thick with under-growth, 
are favourable to a varied fauna and flora. Birds, wild animals, 
and plants, ordinarily rare, are there met with in nature, while not a 
few are thought to have found their way from the Physick Garden, 
founded by Sir B. Sibbald, not far from Kipps. The geological 
features of the district have awakened the scientific interest 
of Edward Forbes and other visitants. Nor is it less full of ma- 
terial for study and research to the archeologist. A Cistercian 
monastery founded by David I., the site of the old castle of 
Bathket, the marriage portion of Bruce’s daughter Marjory ; 
Wallace’s cave, the hero's traditionary hiding-place after Falkirk, 
with the “ King’s Knowe,” where Bruce is oad, to have halted on 
his way to Bannockburn, are among the objects with which local his- 
tory feeds the tastes of the archeologist. Of earlier date, or more 
mythical origin, the circular camp on Cairnpapple and the 
numerous Celtic names of places around went doubtless a great 
way towards rousing that interest in prehistoric antiquity which 
bore fruit in the series of papers the chief of which have since 
his death been given to the public in the two volumes of Archzeo- 
logical Essays. Conspicuous amongst these relics of the past is 
the mysterious “Catstane,” to which the youth’s attention was 
early directed, and concerning which he propounded those 
wondrous theories to which we adverted in our notice of the 
work, Nor were the classical tastes for which the youth of Bath- 
gate at that time had a name less influential in moulding the mind 
and widening the sympathies of the scholar and professor that 
was to be. Books were at all times preferred by him to play. 
And of books the Bible and Shakspeare were with him the best. 
Next to these the greatest prize was Oliver and Boyd’s Almanac. 
From the parish school he went at the age of fourteen to Edin- 
burgh University in 1825, striking his friends and schoolmates 
with awe at the metamorphosis from the rough country schoolboy 
into the sharpish college student, wearing an actual long-tailed 
coat and sporting a small cane. What little pride in his, attain- 
ments he brought from home and school was humbled, yet whole- 
somely stimulated, by contact with city-bred and city-trained 
competitors in the of ge | and Greek, under Pro- 
fessors Dunbar and Pillans, those of Natural Philosophy under 
Leslie, and Moral Philosophy under Wilson. In the Arts classes he 
first got a glimpse of those wide fields of culture which, lying as 
they do outside the pale of professional study or practice, give 
nevertheless a higher fitness for each profession, and set a richer 
crown _ mere technical pursuits. A college bursary or scholar- 
ship in the second year rewarded Simpson’s industry and came in 
aid of his slender means. 

It soon became apparent that neither in classics, mathe- 
matics, nor moral — was his reputation to be won. The 
companionship and example of a special college friend, John Reid, 
did much to confirm his growing preference for medicine as a pro- 
fession. Reid’s medical books and demonstrations helped him 
forward, and so did Knox’s lectures, to which his friend took 
him as a special favour. As a medical student he was not long 
in making rapid progress under Liston, whose certificates spoke 
highly of his good qualities and promise. His sensitiveness to the 
sight of suffering was such as from the first well nigh to unfit him for 
the work of a surgeon. After witnessing the terrible agony of a 
poor Highland woman under amputation of the breast, he left the 
class-room and went straight to the Parliament House to seek work 
as a writer's clerk. But on second thoughts he returned to the study 
of medicine, saying, “Can anything be done to make operations 
less painful?” Herein was struck the keynote of Simpson's career. 
me yl as he rose to eminence in practice, and proud as he might 
well feel at the high price set upon his professional skill, all was 
elearly subordinated in his mind to what he was the first to achieve 
for the alleviation of human suffering. A member of the Edinburgh 
Royal College of S ms before he was nineteen, he made, 
in the interval before he was qualified for the M.D. degree, 
choice of obstetric medicine as his special department of 
medical science. His earliest on the Diseases of the Placenta 
won him the attention of eminent men both in his own country 
and abroad. It was translated into German, Italian, and French. 
A ny south brought him into contact and friendship 
with the heads of the profession in London, whence he 
made a rapid trip to Paris, his letters speaking of meetings with 
Milne Edw clinical visits with Littré, Dubois, 
and y, and a round of Charenton Asylum under Esquirol. 
Oxford, Birmingham, and Liverpool formed succeseive halting 


ee on his way back; the last of these greatly influenced 
is after-life, an evening with Mr. Grindlay and his family giving 
him an introduction which was followed four years later by one 
of the daughters of the house becoming his wife. A difficulty in 
the way of his obtaining the midwifery chair being done away 
by his marriage, he found himself in 1839 seated in that coveted 
bs oe after a sharp struggle which had its consequences in more 
than one squabble with his brother professors or colleagues in the 
medical faculty. For the first time in the history of the University 
the midwifery class soon became the best attended of all. A rival 
professor who had changed his lecture hour to Simpson’s, with the 
idea of cutting him out, had next to nobody. “ Don’t he deserve 
it? ” writes Simpson in high glee. “ He has broken his own head, 
and missed mine.” His genial bearing, the forcible and lucid style 
of his prelections, the breadth of his teaching, and the sallies of 
humour which relieved the dryness of exposition, carried his class 
along with him, while his archeological tastes drew around him a 
not less enthusiastic audience of a more general kind. An early 
aper of his, entitled “Antiquarian Notices of Leprosy and 
per Houses in Scotland and England,” showed immense re- 
search and knowledge. His appaintment to lecture on General 
Pathology, the chair of which it had been in contemplation to 
suppress, gave him a further welcome opportunity of doing away 
with the invidious reproach of sundry of his colleagues that Simpson 
might know midwifery well enough, “as many old women through- 
out the country do,” but that his knowledge of medical science and 
its literature was meagre. The extractsgiven by his biographer 
from his inaugural address show how little his special culture of 
one branch of practice had done to narrow his view of the general 
bearings of medical science or to impair his estimate of philosophical 
method. With the public at large it was his growing repute as a 
specialist that brought him in fame and fees. We find him called 
to London professionally in the autumn of 1845, and writing as of 
a scene in fairyland among the glories of Statford House. It is 
only fair to him to say that the bad taste which dictated many 
of the details of his visit is far surpassed by that of his biographer 
in putting them into print. We may well conceive his amazing 
rise to the height of a fashionable accoucheur to have been too 
much at first for Simpson’s head. Nor were his habits of 
business or his ideas of punctuality at all on a par with the 
demands of his new position. Grievous complaints of appoint- 
ments forgotten, of letters from patients or professional brethren 
left unanswered, poured thickly in upon him. A serious albeit 
friendly letter of remonstrance upon these faults was addressed 
to him by an eminent London physician. Anyhow it could not 
be said that over-heed to fees was among the points which 
called for blame. There is a story of his being roused during a 
boisterous night, and stopping the rattling of the window frame 
with a bit of paper hastily drawn from his pocket, which Mrs. 
Simpson found in the morning to be a 1o/. note; this very note 


having been the subject of more than one angry letter from a, 


wealthy patient, who ought really to have paid 10o/., and felt 
indignant that his 104 had never been acknowledged. Not a 
few of the letters which led to such outbursts of wrath or spleen 
were from that class of trivial or fanciful patients who form the 
plague of every physician’s life. 

In January 1847 Dr. Simpson was appointed one of Her 
Majesty’s physicians for Scotland under circumstances peculiarly 
flattering ; yet something more gratifying was behind. “ Flattery 
from the Queen,” he writes to his favourite brother, “is perhaps 
not common flattery, but I am less interested in it than in having 
delivered a woman this week without any pain while inhaling sul- 
phuric ether. I can think of nought else.” The proud mission 
of the —— is, he lays it down, twofold—namely, to 
alleviate human suffering as well as to preserve human life. A 
revolution in medical practice dates from Simpson’s bold experi- 
ment. Not thet the primary idea of employing ether as an 
anzesthetic in surgical operations is to be assi ed to him. He 
was far from claiming it himself. To his friend Dr. J. B. 
Fleming in India he writes, March 9, 1847, “ We do not yet 
know who was the original suggestor—Mr. Hickman, Mr. Wells, 
Dr. Jackson, or Dr. Merton. But it is a ‘ great thought,’ if ever 
there was one.” On the 21st of December, 1846, Liston had am- 
putated a thigh, and removed by evulsion both ‘sides of the great 
toe-nail, while the patients were under ether. It wasin the practice 
of midwifery that no one, Simpson could assert, had ventured to 
test its applicability. The substitution of chloroform, nitrous 
oxide, and other agents, cannot in fairness be taken to detract 
from his right to priority in securing this boon to womankind, 
as upon him fell the brunt of the controversy, moral and theo- 
logical even more than pathological, which greeted the innova- 
tion. Valuable notes of his own, touching the nature and histor 
of anzsthetics, accompany this portion of his life. Abroad his 
reputation spread rapidly and widely, strengthened as it was by 

rsonal contact with the leading physicians of France, Germany, 

olland, and Belgium during a Continental tour enfo 
upon him in 1850 for the recovery of health after a 
perilous risk from blood-poisoning. Three years later he 
received the exceptional honour of being nominated by acclama- 
tion a foreign associate of the Paris Academy of Medicine, 
followed in 1856 by the Monthyon prize for most important 
benefits done to humanity. Honours from across the Atlantic 
crowded thick upon him. All this while he was indefatigable 
with his pen no less than in tho lecture-room or by the sick-bed. 
Nothing can be more delicious in its way than his short and 
easy method with the spiritists, or his piquant exposure, in the 
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Yatest years of his *, of the oem craze of John Taylor 
and Professor Piazzi Smyth. Unfailing temper and infinite 
bonhomie left, however, no sting in the wounds inflicted by his 
satirical logic. Light and playful as was his mood at seasons of 
this kind, he could show himself serious and unbending enough 
as the Free Kirk elder, or as the champion of the Bible in 
co-ordination with science. The record of his last days, as 
told by Dr. Duns, is marked by almost childlike simplicity 
of trust. Without claiming to be a deep or original thinker, Sir 
James Simpson had powers of concentration, analysis, and logical 

p which, added to a fearless sense of truth, led him to dis- 
coveries of no common order. In his professional writings, the 
most important of which have been republished since his death, 
there remains @ monument to the energy, the breadth, and the 
subtlety of his mind. Able as he showed himself in general 
culture, in archeology, and in philanthropy, he was above all a 
physician. In him were to be recognized John Bell’s four ideals 
of the —_— Esculapius—the brain of an Apollo, the eye of an 
eagle, the heart of a lion, and the hand of a lady. To these must 
be a the humility of genius and the tenderness of perfect 


THE GAOL CRADLE.* 

ls this little book we are quite ready to give the credit of good 

intentions, We may also admit that it contains some 
pathetic stories which are not altogether badly told, although their 
effect, considered from a purely literary point of view, is a 
deal injured by an excessive indulgence in rhetorical language, 
which sometimes make them unintelligible and generally to some 
extent incredible. The book itself, as the title implies, is a varia- 
tion upon the fruitful theme of Ginz’s Baby; and the author 
fears that, like his brother author, he will be accused “of a weak 
sentimentalism and the like.” To this he simply replies, “ Be it 
so”; and adds that he can bear the censure if his book is the 
means of arousing a kindlier feeling towards our social outcasts. 
Sentimentalism is a term which has been much abused, like all 
others which become wg of the popular vocabulary of praise and 
blame. It is a name for an excess of sentiment; and as there is no 
definite test for deciding what amountof sentiment may be fairly im- 
ported into any discussion, the blame which it connotes may fre- 
quently be undeserved. However, as we certainly do feel disposed to 
accuse the author of sentimentalism on the present occasion, we will 
endeavour to define our meaning a little more accurately. In the 
first place, then, we fully admit that it would be difficult for 
anybody to feel too strong an emotion in regard to many of the 
eviis which are here described. We certainly should envy no one 
who could think without lively regret of the fate which dooms to 
criminal lives large masses of our fellow-creatures who, under a 
healthier state of things, might be converted into useful citizens. 
Statesmen and philanthropists, and all persons of religious feeling, 
may well be profoundly mortified when they reflect upon the 
immensity of the evil and the futility of many attempts to diminish 
it. The point, however, at which a right sentiment passes into 
sentimentalism may be defined as the gs at which a man allows 
his judgment to be oe by his feelings. In proportion 
to the magnitude of the evil is the necessity of coolly ex- 
amining the remedies by which it may be most effectually 
encountered. The most palpable of all causes of failure is 
the utter want of system in our operations. Millions of pounds 
are annually thrown away, and a vast amount of devoted service 
is wasted, simply because we have no definite principles, and 
are so anxious to purchase immediate relief from disagreeable 
sights that we will not take time to examine into the causes of 
the evil. When aman writes in such a passion as to be often un- 
intelligible, when he vehemently asserts that whole classes are 
foolish, selfish, and tyrannical, when he sees facts through the 
medium of his indignation, and proposes vague remedies without 
peer | to work them out into a practical form, we begin to doubt 
whether he will do much good. He has relieved his own feelings, 
he has a ry ga sense that he is a great orator and philan- 
thropist, but he has not really contributed to the elucidation of 
the question. Such declamations are often so mischievous, and 
ber ee now so common, that we will say a few words upon a 
book whose intrinsic merits scarcely deserve much notice. 
The author’s theory is in one sense pretty simple. There is, it 
npbears, a concrete object called the State, which he is always 

ing as hopelessly stupid and brutal. The State, with its 

Inagistrates policemen and Poor Law officials, does its best to 
demoralize and degrade the poor. It catches the youth of the 


lowest classes, sends them to gaol with callous injustice, and there f 


makes them tenfold worse than they were before. The State is a 
Giant Blunderbore, locking up Englishmen in its dungeons and 
Converting them into food for the gallows. On the other side is 
the neglected street boy who is the victim of this foul ogre. He 
1s, In many cases at least, a really noble animal. He has the most 
generous impulses and the proudest spirit of independence. An 
accidental ebullition of animal vivacity or righteous indignation - 
brings him into conflict with the strong arm of his monstrous 
oppressor. From that moment he is doomed, and by a shorter or 
& longer road is driven helplessly downwards as the game are 
driven into a pitfall by a savage tribe. This is a brief account of the 
Writer’s general theory, which is enforced by a number of special 
instances, One boy out of a batch of six, whose history is given to 


happened to see a garden door and a rabbit running about 
within’ Ho caught and sold it. 


stole because he had 
else to do. Should we consider him to be hopelessly bad? A seco: 
being neglected by his mother, and nearly stole a few 
coals from a to warm himself. Was he an abandoned wretch P 
A third, being in difficulties with his rent, took a few empty 
wine bottles and paid his landlady with the Was he 
an utter villain? A fourth took a brooch out of a shop window 
to give it to the young woman with whom he was in love. Was 
he irredeemably bad? A fifth stole from hunger. Was he in- 
curably vicious? The sixth punished a small tradesman who had 
been cruel to a servant-girl by stealing a board of advertisements 
from the shop. Was he utterly depraved? To such questions 
as these the obvious reply is, We don’t know. The anony- 
mous writer professes to have “investigated” these and other 
cases in which crime has been caused by generous feeling or sheer 
want rather than general depravity. What does he mean by in- 
vestigation? It is a very indefinite word, to which few people 
attach much meaning. Possibly he asked the boys their own 
story ; or he may have inquired of their friends, when they had any ; 
or have spoken to a policeman; or have talked to the clergy 
and the district visitors. We are left utterly in the dark as 
to the means employed, and cannot tell the value of the results. 
We only know that there never yet was a criminal who, on his 
own showing, was not wrongfully condemned, and did not owe his 
misfortunes to the brutality of the police. It is at least con- 
ceivable, however, that the young gentlemen in question had 
stolen a many more rabbits and brooches than those which 
finally brought them to grief; and, for anything we can say to the 
contrary, every one of them may have been an accomplished young 
reprobate. ‘We notice this, not by way of opposing the apparent 
inference—of which, on the contrary, we highly approve—that 
efforts should be made to reform youthful criminals; but because 
this method of reasoning puts the whole question on an utterly 
false ground. The author has fallen in love with his clients to 
such an extent that he holds them in every case to be injured in- 
nocentg. As well, he says in one place, imprison an angel as one 
of these boys. When an angel takes to owe F gn we 
shall be in a very awkward position; but meanwhile we deny 
the angelic nature of our existing street population. The reat 
evil is not that spotless lads are made into habitual criminals by 
law—though such cases may occur—but that the conditions under 
which many boys are brought up prevent them from being spot- 
less. The author talks very truly about the many temptations to 
which London children are subjected. Brought up on the verge 
of starvation, amidst pickpockets and prostitutes, it is no wonder 
if they develop into prostitutes and pi ets themselves in 
their riper years. The attempt to prove that they are all excel- 
lent children till the policeman gets hold of them would, if 
successful, prove only that our social condition is much better 
than we have any right to believe. “God help the heedless 
chivalry of the streets!” exclaims the writer. “Every day the 
State is busy, by vast machinery and lavish expenditure, capturing 
and cursing it”; and he proceeds to ask what would have become 
of “the noble, the daring, the rash, the generous soul” of 
himself and many of his readers “had they fought their indigna- 
tion fights against cowards and sneaks under the resistless and 
undiscriminating dominion which sways its sceptre over the 
enthusiastic child of the street.” The lawless chi of an 
enthusiastic child of the streets may be occasionally a reality ; far 
be it from us to deny the possession of many qualities even 
amongst the most neglected ; but to ask us to accept these state- 
ments as an accurate account of the average state of things is to 
make too extensive a demand upon our credulity. “ Weak 
sentimentalism ” naturally believes that everybody it wishes to 
help is an innocent martyr, but such assertions only provoke dis 
belief and lead to disappointment. 
Meanwhile, be the children of the streets angels or criminals, 
we quite agree that it is eminently desirable that they should be 
brought up to better ways. The more criminal, in fact, the 
greater the need of an improved system of education. What then 
are the practical suggestions of this advocate of the weaker 
classes? Unfortunately it is just here that we are most puzzled 
by the rhetorical haze which prevents him from speaking plainly. 
One proposal, which is thrown out only to disappear in a mass 
of declamation, is for a “ new tribunal,” to be composed of 
“citizens whose functions should be magisterial, whose legak 
qualifications should be their ability to read the living literature 
of English children, whose Act of Parliament should be their moral 
instincts, with the domestic powers of a habeas ad satis- 
iendum ; above all who had committed and not forgotten the 
appetitive and pugnacious follies of youth, and could laugh them 
o'er in.” ‘That is, the State which is now diabolical is to 
become, for this purpose, lical, and to provide good fathers 
and mothers for all the bad children. We need hardly observe 
that people who make their moral instincts into Acts of Parlia- 
ment are apt to be the most tyrannical of legislators. Then the 
RaggedySchool Union is solemnly adjured “ by ten thousand 
lives, pending between labour and the treadmill,” to—do what ? 
to “change its name”! It is to call itself the “ Labour School 
Union,” and then ragged rascals will probably nee Com- 
ulsory education is a good thing; but reading and writing, as 
Eas been frequently remarked, do not of necessity make? chil 
honest and industrious. They are therefore to be made in- 
dustrious by a “ compulsory labour law.” Provision must be made 


* The Gaol Cradle: who Rocks it? London: Strahan & Co. 1873. 


for labour “‘wherever the normal condition of commerce does 
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not supply it, and attendance at labour must be enforced—at the 
i ool or in the ordinary sho ewhere the boy must 
compelled to labour.” We will venture to add a on 
our own account. It is plainly useless to teach boys to ur 
unless you provide a demand for the products of their labour 
where they on been taught. Therefore the State must provide 

i w expedient which has not been as yet 
found to answer. However, the author tells us that “interference 
to be efficient must be State interference.” It is a general 

iment of all evil, he ends by proposing that the State should 
be a terrestrial providence for the cure of all misery. The Poor- 
law, of course, is to be retained and even extended, though, equally 
of course, the evil of the present system is to be destroyed by 

ing the name. The poor-house is to be retained for “ sturdy 

mds and noxious profligates,” but the honest people are 
to be helped without being humiliated. The obvious remark that 
this would demoralize the whole nation at one stroke is evaded 
by a statement that the State is to act asa national club. We 
are all to form a gigantic Friendly Society. If this merely means 
that the State is to take charge of savings, and to allow people to 
buy annuities or to insure their lives, the thing is already done. 
If it is to force everybody to subscribe, we have merely a poor 
rate over again, and we do not see that any radical change will 
be effected by making the new organization a “ department of the 
Board of Trade” instead of a part of the old Poor Law Board. 
everybody to prudent to yy for old age. some 
labourer he is too poor to spare 
the money, we presume that the State will pay it for him, and 
then it won’t matter whether he is prudent or not. 

If the weak sentimentalism begins by perverting the facts, it 
certainly ends by proposing the most i i remedies, and 
we will venture to suggest to the author that a little more is 
errs good will to the wretched before he 
can either detect the true sources of pauperism or suggest useful 
remedies. It isareal misfortune that everybody who dislikes to 
see people ragged and ing thinks himself qualified to pro- 
nounce offhand on these complex questions, and to call everybody 
else who suggests different remedies cold-hearted and cyni 


A TRUE REFORMER* 

NE may fairly suppose, on the first reading of this remarkable 
QO the author's intention has been above all to use 
his great powers over fiction and satire to win readers for his 
proposals tor army reform. Such has been the view generally 
taken of it by the writers who have commented on it as it 
appeared in instalments. To us it seems just as probable that the 
design of making political life in high places the groundwork of 
astory of fiction was the real one, and that army reform has been 
introduced as the main subject of debate because it was already 
thoroughly mastered as a study by the anonymous author, and was 
but lately the first question of the day, and therefore offered a fair 

work for his imagined political crisis. For ourselves, we have 
und that as we have read its lighter portions, and felt ourselves 
dwelli the lights and shadows of Indian life, or admired 
the ski Li which ap of an old maid’s home 
in an English country town, another and simpler solution of the 
threefold nature of the work flashed over us. The True Reformer 
would create again his own past experiences in the form of a tale, 
and, whilst doing this, the brilliant visions of youth, which were 
once a8 mga as the events of the life he shared in, have rushed 
in upon him and become woven into its threads. He becomes—as he 
may once have dreamed of becoming—the companion, the equal, the 
guide of the leaders of the land. And what so likely to bring these 
visions within the scope of reason as the supposed crisis ab; 


which would make the War Minister of theday the most important 
i we possessed, and the profoun thinker on mili- 
tary matters the most fitting War Minister? And since to invent 


figures of politicians to fill this act of the drama would be as 
rm & process as uni ing, what more natural than that 
are now before the world should each bear their parts as 
ife they would bear them if the crisis came? Be the 
ion of the tale what it may, no one who studies it 
either of the three purposes from the 
author has contrived to write a story as remarkable 
as for the fine natural touches of description and 
with which it abounds. He has on these a series 
i rtraits, so true, so sharply sketched,and yet so pleasantly 
istake the originals, so none should 

Finally, he 

story and sketches contribute to the development of 
and complete scheme of army reorganization which 


4 
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‘or we are of those who believe that there lies hid among 
Englishmen a fund of patriotism not far behind that which the 
heathens of extinct empires could boast. A real scheme of army 
reform which should di or leap over all the petty jealousies, 
class interests, and views that now mar a necessary work, 
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looking only to the desired end of an organization at once am 
sufficient Sent off t peril and yet based on certain fate 
economy no less than on efficiency—this we believe not to be wholly 
impossible to carry through among ourselves as we are, and that 
within the lives of living statesmen. It would be possible enough 
if this slow-moving, divided, and often uncertain nation of ours once 
became vividly conscious of a league formed deliberately to crush 
our power, or at least to blot us out of our fair place in the 
confederacy of the world. It would be perfectly possible, in 
short, if it were put plainly before Englishmen as the needful and 
- er alternative to the misery and disgrace of a Battle of 

rki And as such an alternative it is very happily pictured 
in the story of the True Reformer. 

But to examine this scheme as it deserves would far more than 
exhaust our limits. "We can at present only commend the task to 
all who have the reform of the army at heart. Here they 
have food for study indeed—study that must go to the very root 
of the work before them. And lest they should faint at the 
magnitude of the interests to be overcome, we would remind 
them of what one of the greatest of Continental writers, himself a 
soldier in the army of a peaceful, prosperous, and commercial 
country, has said on this very subject :—“ It is the task of the 
military writer to smooth the way for the politician, and by 
judicious advancing of the proper reforms, and true delineation of 
their proportions in time of quietude, to put into the statesman’s 
hands the means of executing them, when danger from political 
combinations abroad, or the restlessness of a powerful neighbour, 
shall suddenly strengthen the demand for their necessity.” What 
is true of Belgium and her perils, and of the Belgian fortresses 
and army, is tenfold truer of England with her many complicated 
interests, and of her various means of defence. 

Of the two remaining threads of the True Reformer’s tale, we 
are unwilling to wholly from the sketches used to develop the 

lot itself to the political episodes which to many must seem the 
highest feats of the versatile author. It is no wonder that his 
name is connected with India by all who have perused the opening 
chapters; for surely Anglo-Indian life was never before so re- 
flected to readers at home as in these inimitable sketches. Take 
from the opening chapter, as a chance example, the description 
of the arrival of the native letter-carrier at the camp of the party 
of “pig-stickers,” and see how it places an English reader at 
once in the scene described! For other phases of Anglo-Indian 
life, which are portrayed with a lightness of touch as well as 
truthfulness which must strike those who know the East no less 
than stayers at home, we would go to the wedding at Sirmoori 

for under the thin veil of that name our chief hill settlement 

gures), or the garden party at the Viceroy’s. But to those who 
must d the best years of their lives in the torrid land that 
makes land truly an empire in the world’s eyes, it is more 
important to know the trials they may have to bear than the 
pleasures they may possibly share. And what an East Indian 
journey in the midst of the hot season is, even in these days of 
railroads, has never been described before as the hero describes 
his with the gentle bride whom he is hurrying home in pursuit of 
his schemes of ambition. Here are parts of the second and third 
day’s journeys :— 

And now the day goes wearily on, marked only by the change in the sun’s 
shadow, the rising of the day wind and its accompaniment of dust, and the 
ever-increasing heat. The country is everywhere the same—a perfectly flat, 
desert-looking plain of reddish-brown hue, with here and there a village, its 
walls of the same colour. It looks a desert, for there are no signs of crops, 
which were reaped two months ago, and no hedgerows, but perhaps here and 
there an acacia-tree. Not a traveller is stirring on the road, not a soul to 
be seen in the fields, but an occasional stunted bullock is standing in such 
shade as the thin trees afford. At about every ten miles a station is reached, 
each exactly like the previous one and the next following, and with the 
same set of expectant travellers crowding the platform, each with his bundle 
on the end of a staff, converted by the arrival of the train into the same 
excited, noisy, belaboured seekers for room as the travellers of the night. 
At twelve o’clock the thermometer in the carriage rose to 110°; at three it 
stood at 114°. At the Shahjehanabad Junction we stopped for an hour and 
found a meal prepared of soddem cutlets and curry, with a decoction of tea, 
the whole plentifully garnished with flies; but Eva was past taking any- 
thing but soda-water and biscuits, and I was not much more hungry myself, 
so the tempting viands were put away to serve for passengers by the 
next day’s train. At the Akbarabad Junction there was another halt and 
the same bill of fare. Gradually the sun went down, and the wind and the 
dust subsided, and another stifling night succeeded, with uneasy slumbers, 
broken by the ever-recurring hubbub of the half-hourly stoppages. But the 
short summer night is soon ended, and the fiery enemy makes his appear- 
ance again, this time on the lett; we bave passed the Junction in the 
night, and the train has now changed its course and is working across the 
peninsula to the western coast. Now followed another long day much the 
same as the previous one, except that the thermometer showed a little Joss 
degree of heat ; that the carriage, the seats, and everything within, we 
rather more dusty than before ; and that, instead of the everlasting plain, 
hills can be seen on either side in the distance through the haze. But if the 
heat was less, the fair traveller was less able to bear it. All this day she 
was hot and feverish, and lay almost speechless on the couch I had made of 
the seat. Wet towels hung up to the windows made the carriage a little 
cooler, but it was difficult to keep them moist under the rapid evaporation 
caused by our motion through the parching air. Happily wehad plenty of 

-ice, otherwise I think Eva would not have lived through the day, so utterly 
prostrated did she seem by the heat. 


We pass from the Indian sketches to the political, omitting, for 
lack of space, the scenes at Leatherby, which the reader can fit to 
any country town he knows that ha to return its two members, 
so true are they, with their light and but scareely cynical humour, to 
such phases of English life as our Little Peddlingtons show. As 
we enter with him the Commons, the War Oifice, the Cabinet, we 
kaow that the author can hardly have lived through the scenes he 
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depicts; yet we feel, ween er the Parliamentary experience of his 
paate firat suceessful speech on the true principles of army reform— 
delivered of course before the foreign crisis came—that if such 
sentiments were indeed delivered to such an auditory, so forcibly 
and so clearly, their reception would probably be just what fol- 
lows. And if the introduction here of the two leaders of parties 
seems too satirical, the satire is softened into pleasantry as the 
etory passes an :— 

It was sufficient proof of the impression made by this speech that not 
only did Mr. Brabam, later in the evening, refer to it in complimentary 
terms, congratulating the House, as he put it, on the accession to their dis- 
cussions of the honourable and gallant and ingenuous young member, but 
Mr. Merrifield himself replied to it at some length, and was indeed some- 
what vehement and very discursive. War was a detestable thing, and it was 
to be hoped the nations of the world would come to see its iniquity in course 
of time. Meanwhile our insular position gave us an immunity from the 
dangers of war which other nations did not and therefore the 
analogy from the condition of Continental Powers did not apply to our- 
selves, At the same time, it might be freely admitted that no Government 
would deserve the confidence of the House or the country which was not 
prepared to maintain the national honour, and to carry out any engage- 
ments which the sense of the country should declare ought to be fulfilled, 
but which it would be quite time to provide for when each particular case 
arose. Finally, he hoped the House would aceept these assurances, and not 
be led 7 by specious appeals to the imagination, or temptations to 
indulge in the luxury of passion. All which, pronounced in a splendid, 
dear, ringing voice, with a good deal of emphasis, a copious flow of words, 
and an ab ce of illustration and amplification, sounded highly impres- 
sive ; but yetit was not quite plain what it all meant—whether the great 
speaker intended to imply that we ought to be satisfied with trusting in 
Providence, or that we could afford to be independent of that aid. In fact, 
it was the inconclusiveness of the speech which brought up Mr. Braham, 
who was quite in his best style of sarcasm and repartee while pointing out 
what he termed the pelitical, effeminacy and flabbiness of his right honour- 
able opponent, although at the same time leaving it quite an open question 
which way his own opinions tended. 

Into those mysteries of the Cabinet which he himself terms his 
Eleusis we dare not follow the author, nor guess how far his inner 
consciousness has created a true picture of the way in which busi- 
ness is done at such sacred cuailiin, But if we forbear to quote 
largely from the triumphant debate on the new army measures; 
when Mr. Merrifield, head of the great Constitutional Coalescence 
(to use Mr. Braham’s phrase) of the two parties, has been con- 
verted to views going beyond even the True Reformers, it is be- 
cause the one passage we are about to give, the great Minister’s 
closing words, are so true to life—that is, to the life that would 
be if our country were indeed pressed upon by real danger—that it 
speaks for itself of the reality of the whole :— 

When, therefore, Mr. Merrifield said that the Bill which had just been 
passed was defective, in his opinion, only because it did not go far enough, 
those who would have opposed it on the score of its sweeping character 
were left stranded by the tide of public opinion passing beyond them. 

“Tam free to confess,” said the orator, “that in my poor judgment the 
assumption involved in the Bill, that the citizens of a free state like ours, 
while all in their several degrees liable for their share of the various obliga- 
tions implied in the condition of citizenship, should yet be absolved from 
the highest and most important of all obligations—the call to bear arms in 
defence of their country—such a narrow view of the duties of citizenship 
appears, to my humble apprehension, perfectly indefensible on any grounds 
of morals or justice; that any man should not only deny the duty, but 
should desire to evadeit, is a supposition almost too monstrous fur the mind 
to conceive. Our Bill must therefore be regarded, as my right honourable 
friend has put it, in the light of a compromise of sense and justice with 
expediency.” 

That the wisest of public reformers should have an ill-managed 
household; that the greatest of public triumphs should touch on 
the deepest of private sorrows; that a Minister powerful in the 
country may fail to keep the one heart's affection which a nation’s 
gratitude could not repay him for losing; that the sun of political 
success may be dimmed to blackness by the shadow of domestic 
grief: these, too, are truths familiar to those who study human 
nature as it lies around us. The touching contrast drawn between 
the brilliancy and smoothness of the hero's public success, and 
the darkness that overtakes his private life, is delineated with such 
mastery over the intoxicating and the tender phases of an ima- 
gined career as gives fresh proof of the power that has woven 
forus in the True Reformer at once a romance, a treatise, and 
® gallery of Fg each admirable in its way, as each is 
necessary to the completeness of the author's task. 


LETTERS AND PAPERS OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VIIL.* 
(Second Notice.) 

Ww the exception of the two documents referred to ina 

revious article, there is no letter or paper of any kind in 
this volume which alludes in any way to the first motions for the 
divorce. It was y likely that any paper on the 
subject should have found its way into the State Paper Uffice, when 
the subject itself was for many. months. spoken of as “the secret 
matter,’ and nothing was div about it till it accidentally 
came to the Queen’s knowledge that a systematic investigation 
into the validity of her marriage was taking place. One of these 
documents pee what was not known before, that Clerk, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, had been taken into confidence ; and the other 


* Letters and. Papers, Foreign and Nomestic, of the Reign of Henry V LIL. 
Preserved in the Pablin Record Office, the British 5 gfe elsewhere 


in England. Arranged and Catalogued by J. S. Brewer, M.A. Under the 
Direetion of the Master of the Rolls, and with the Sanction of her Majesty's 
Secretaries of State. Vol, IV., Part II. London: Longmans & Co., and 
Triibner & Co., Paternoster Row. 1872. 


furnishes us with the date and circumstances of the earliest step 
taken in the matter which can be described as baing at all of s 
public nature. We had ourselves seen the record of the judicial 
roceedings at Westminster on May 17 and the follo days at 
olsey's house, but are quite @ to aecount for entire 
ignorance of all historians of its very existence. Its great length 
and the technical nature of its details furnish the reason, and 
eas also the excuse, for its omission. from the Records of the 
ag te recently published at Oxford; but no doubt it will be 
y described by the editor of those volumes whenever the 
promised history of the period to which they refer shall make its 
appearance. It contains the first act of the farce which the King 
was playing, pretending scruples of conscience about his marriage, 
and alleging anal desire to gg “to ea as his wife if it 
were lawful so todo. Whether Mr. ude was really in earnest, 
or whether he was trying to pass off ajoke upon his readers, when 
he maintained that Henry was acting in good faith, we shall not 
attempt here to determine. In neither case are we likely to hear 
any more of the theory of the King sacrificing himself for the 
benefit of his people, which had been sufficiently exposed before 
this and similar documents ever came to light. 

The proceedings of May 17, 1527; are a clue to all the subse- 
quent history. Wolsey asks the King’s leave to exercise his 
jurisdiction as Papal Legate in the trial of the case, and the King 
replies asdefendant, asking to be allowed to appear by means of 
@ proctor, and to allege all that can be said in his defance at a 
subsequent day. Accordingly on the zoth the King’s proctor 
appears, and proceedings are continued till the 31st, when the 
document abruptly terminates with the mention of the names of 
the Bishops of Rochester, Lincoln, and London, whose opinions 
on the theological and legal questions involved are to be asked, 
Fisher’s opinion was procured in writing, and sent to the Ki 
on June 2, enclosed in a letter of Wolsey’s, and this letter, 
that written onthe preceding day by Wolsey to the King, assuring 
Henry of his zeal in the secret matter, and his conjecture that. the 
thing had come to the Queen’s knowledge, are the earliest 
documents relating to the diverce that had been printed before 
the appearance of Mr. Brewer’s volume. There are some other 
letters of some importance which refer to the subject, which were 
written during this same month, one of which first in 
the Recurds of the Reformation. It is the letter of Sampson to 
Wolsey, written from the Court, explaining that things were 
going on as regarded “the secret matter” in train and 
without suspicion. This is of the 25th of July, and on the first 
day of the next month the Cardinal of York wrote to Spain 
denying to the Ambassadors that there was any foundation for the 
rumours about the divorce, but wishing them to ascertain how far 
the Emperor had been informed on the subject, and how he 
to take it. 

fore this, Mr. Brewer has inserted four of the celebrated 
seventeen Vatican love-letters addressed by Henry to Anne Boleyn. 
They are undated, and cannot of course all belong to the ist of 
July: but, in placing them here, he has arranged them in a more 
probable order than we have ever seen them placed before. He 
numbers them 4, 10, 3, 1; but they correspond to the arrange- 
ment in Tierney’s edition of Dod’s Church History as 3 ly Be 
Mr. Tierney has placed No. 7 as between June g 
tember 13. These four are all written in French, some of 
others being in English. As they stand in their place in Mr. 
Brewer's volume, they draw out in full relief the duplicity of the 
King, who in the first of them professes to have been a whole 
year in love with Anne Boleyn, though probably the idea of 
making her his. queen had not yet either entered his head or 
caused even a momentary suspicion on Wolsey’s part. The next 
two letters, also written in French, are by Mr. Brewer at 
the beginning of August 1527; and if he is right in arranging 
them as Nos. 5 and 6, instead of 5 and 2, as they were formerly 
sg they seem to imply that the King’s illicit offers. of love had 
en ~ ee by the , and that Henry, in apologizing for any 
offence he had given her, does not give up ail hopes of obtaining 
her on some terms or other. He now asserts that he esteems her 
more than any woman in the world, and as he says that he prays 
God duily that his body may be devoted to her as his heart y 
is, we may suppose that he had already determined that the 
divorce from Catharine should issue in a marriage with Anne 


future Queen, grounded on “ the unfeigned sickness of this well- 
willing Legate.” 

But Mr. Brewer's volume contains one of the most interesting 
additions to the history of the earlier period of the negotiations fer 
the divorce, in a letter of the 2gth of July, written from Valla- 


é | 
eyn. 1s theory irably fits these letters in with the other 
pers; for it is plain that, whilst Wolsey was absent—that is, — 
July and of this year—the King had quite 
| made up his mind on the subject, and for the first time in his life 
| porhage he wrote a despatch to Rome of the contents of which 
olsey was ignorant. The Cardinal was at the French Court, 
| fully bent on marrying his master to a French princess, The next 
| letter in the collection, which is placed by Canon Tierney as between : 
1 September and December 1528, Mr. Brewer has calendared 
1772) as belonging to February of that year. It is in 
: ish, and was probably the first that was written after the 
King had resolved to make Anne Boleyn queen. The allusions 
in the remaining letters render it more easy to fix their dates, so 
we need say no more about them, but take our leave of them with 
the notice that the last, No. 17, contains a kind of apology for 
: 
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dolid by the Emperor himself to Don Inigo de Mendoza, his 
Ambassador in England. The letter has indeed no business to 
ap where it does, for it belongs to the Simancas Records, and 
wall of course sony in the next volume of Spanish Papers, which 
will be published by Don Pascual de Gayangos. Nevertheless 
we are glad that the — editor has suffered it to appear in 
Mr. Brewer’s volume, for it fits in with English papers which 
were already in print, and gives us the account of the first intima- 
tion of the probability of a divorce reaching the Emperor's ears. 
The matter was kept so quiet in England that we do not know 
how the Queen first became acquainted with the project; but we 
know that early in July 1527 Catharine despatched a secret 
messenger to the Emperor informing him of the proceedings 
which were being instituted. The plan adopted was that one of 
her servants, a Spaniard named Francis Phillipp, should apply 
for the King’s leave to go into Spain, and that the Queen should 
appear unwilling to part with him. The King saw through the 
device, for a previous messenger had gone on the same errand. 
Ferdinand, her physician, had gone a few days earlier; but 
whether he ever reached Valladolid does not appear. So, in order 
to disarm the Queen’s suspicions, Henry allowed him to go, but sent 
strict orders to Wolsey, who was then on his embassy to Francis, 
to detain him- if he that way, to inform Ghinucci of the 
gee A of his arrival in Spain, and to arrest him. The Spaniard 

England before the middle of July, and, as the letter 
informs us, had reached Valladolid in less than a fortnight, 
having eluded all those who were instructed to detain him. 
Wolsey, writing from Compiégne September + just heard 
that the Emperor was aware of the project for the divorce, which 
he had learned ly by the report of English merchants, and 
probably also from Francis Phillipp, who had arrived and held com- 
munication with the Emperor for a whole day (p. 15 39): Accord- 
ingly the Emperor sent an autograph letter in cipher to Henry, 
remonstrating with him on the subject, and enclosed it in another, 
in which he instructed Don Inigo de Mendoza how he was to act 
in the matter. The pretence of conscience did not for a moment 
deceive Charles. But he thought proper to write with modera- 
tion, and promised to keep the matter entirely secret for the pre- 
sent, no one being made cognizant of it except the English Am- 
bassador, the Viceroy of Naples, and the Pope, to whom he also 
wrote entreating him to revoke Wolsey’s legatine authority in 
England, hinting very significantly that the affair originated with 
the Cardinal, who had ill will towards the Queen, his aunt. The 
letter, which was sent by the same messenger to the Cardinal, has 
unfortunately been lost; but in all probability it would not have 
added much to the light which has ne thrown upon the matter 
by this interesting despatch. The news of the intended divorce 
seems to have spread wonderfully quickly, the very next despatch 
in the volume showing that the Lady Margaret had also heard of 
it and fully believed it. But Wolsey had not ventured to dis- 
close it to the French King on August 16, when, as he told the 
King, he proposed to do so, “in so cloudy and dark a sort that he 
shall not know your utter determination.” 

This volume contains another important document from Simancas. 
The negotiations between France and England so alarmed the 
Emperor that on the 30th of September he wrote to Mendoza 

ng him to do all he could to bring over Wolsey to his interest, 
offering to pay up 45,0Co ducats of pension which were in arrears, 
‘with the offer of the first bishopric that should fall vacant in his 
dominions, and a marquisate in the Duchy of Milan of 15,000 ducats 
annual rent. 

And now we reach the end of the year 1527, that agonizing 
time for Wolsey, when it became necessary for him, upon his 
return from his embassy to France, to throw himself unreserved] 
into the King’s plan for the marriage with Anne Boleyn. Ti 
now he had fondly hoped for a divorce which should have 
enabled him to marry the King to a French princess and cement 
the alliance of the two nations; but before the end of the year hesaw 
that Henry’s determination was fixed, and that, if he was to retain 
his influence over him, he must be on good terms with the King’s 
new mistress, who was too cunning to be had on the easy terms 
to which her elder sister Mary had consented. She played for a 
high stake and she won the game. Mr. Brewer has uced one 
additional draft of the dispensation which sede od found its 
way to Rome for the Pope to sign; and even if Mr. Froude 
affects any longer to doubt that the celebrated conditional dis- 
pensation was drawn up to meet the particular circumstances of 
Anne Boleyn’s case, the first of the three drafts will probably 
convince him that Anne was connected with the King in the first 
degree of affinity by the illicit intercourse with her elder sister. 
The new draft, which we see for the first time analysed in this 
volume—and, considering how obstinately the point has been 
disputed, we wish Mr. Brewer had printed it at length, with 
all its interlineations and corrections—contains the additional 
proviso, which was afterwards omitted, allowing the King to 
marry one who had been within seven years previously con- 
tracted in marriage, supposing only the marriage had not 
been consummated. This case exactly applies to the circum- 
stances of Anne Boleyn’s pre-contract with the son of the 
Earl of Ormond, in 1520. The insertion of the words in 
septennio in the original draft prove bow carefully worded it 
was with the view of excluding all possible objection to the 
intended marriage of the King with Anne Boleyn. Their 
omission by the corrector of the draft was owing to the fact that 
the person who overlooked it saw that it was unnecessary to 
opecify the time, it being sufficient that any clandestine marriage 


should be declared to be no impediment to the King’s desires. 
And what is still more remarkable about the corrected draft is that 
the original provided only for the case of affinity contracted byillicit 
intercourse in the general, whereas the corrected copy expressly 
excepts such intercourse as creates affinity in the first degree—the 
general exception not being thought sufficiently explicit for the case 
of the King’s connexion with Mary Boleyn. That connexion was in 
canon law precisely the same impediment as if the parties 
had been lawfully joined together in marriage, and required special 
mention because of the extreme rarity of the case; there being at 
the most not more than two or three instances on record where a 
king had been allowed to marry his deceased wife’s sister; and 
even then the case was not quite parallel, for Mary Boleyn was 
still living. 

There ‘are, of course, many other documents bearing on this 
subject, but we shall reserve our comment upon them till after 
the publication of the third part of the fourth volume, which we 
suppose may be expected in the course of the present year. In 
conclusion, we may observe that we are disappointed that the 
originals of so many documents which have found their way into 

rint have not been discovered. It is possible they may yet be 
‘ound by the exertions of the Historical Commission. We should 
have been glad also if the very imperfect documents printed in 
Le Grand had been sent to Paris to be corrected from the originals 
in the National Library. In some cases Mr. Brewer himself has 
been ata loss to explain passages in these letters. As to the 
skill with which he ies arranged letters without date, and cor- 
rected important mistakes made by the most able of those who 
have preceded him over the same ground, that is entirely beyond 
our praise; but we think the records at St. Paul’s, which ap- 
areutly have not been consulted, would have afforded usetul 
information additional to the extracts from them which appear in 
Fox and Strype, and which have been duly analysed and calen- 
dared in these volumes. 


SONGS OF THE SUNLANDS.* 


yy short while ago the critics were all busied in settling 
Mr. Joaquin Miller’s claim to the style and title of a poet. A 
completely new man, who had in a sense dropped from the clouds, 
he tells us that, until he thus took London by surprise, he had 
been nothing but 

a tender of herds 

And of horse on the ultimate Oregon shore. 

And to some it seemed as if the clear-voiced lyre of early civili- 
zation had been taken in hand once more. ‘The general verdict, 
though less enthusiastic than this, was nevertheless a very kindly 
one. Few strangers have ever received attentive notice from so 
many of the leading journals and reviews; and few indeed have 
had such liberal recognition granted to their merits, or such 
bountiful indulgence to their weaknesses. It was pretty unani- 
mously agreed that Mr. Miller is a poet; that he “sings because 
he must ”; that his offences and defects are outweighed by his 
acknowledged gift of spontaneity, and by what Mr. Swinburne 
calls the “ excellence of sincerity and strength.” 

The present volume leaves this estimate of Mr. Miller’s powers 
and of the literary work which he has done pretty much where 
it was. There can be no doubt that he has in past years, spent for 
the most part on the outside confines of civilization, if not beyond 
them, become enamoured of the natural beauties of the Western 
Continent in a manner only possible to a man gifted with the 
genuine poetical temperament, or, in other words, with that 
peculiar strength and subtlety of sensuous perception which makes 
such a man a keener and more passionate observer than his 
fellows. By some means or other, he was impelled to attempt the 
expression of himself in a literary form; and his success, within 
certain well-marked limits, has been, as we have said, undoubted. 
The limits to which we refer, the adverse considerations which 
seem to us to show that he would be wise to rest content with 
what he has already done, and really to act upon his own 
declaration at the close of the poem called “By the Sundown 
Seas,” where he tells us that 

the minstrel’s zest 
For fame is broken here, and here he pleads for rest, 
are chiefly these. First, it is no detraction from his real merits 
to say that his genius is somewhat narrow; we feel that its true 
scope is nature, and the freedom of a purely natural life, regarded 
in a strong light of imagination, but with a certain simplicity 
— not seem capable of much expansion. To use his own 
words :— 
The passionate sun and the resolute seas, 
These were my masters and only these. 

Exactly so; and when these, and the splendid mountains, and forests, 
and plains, with which their disciple has become familiar, have 
been sung, the song may be looked upon as finished. For the 
only basis of further singing would have to be supplied in a know- 
ledge of men and an experience of culture. ith culture Mr. 
Miller owns, here and there rather defiantly, that he has not had 
any familiarity; and it may be readily observed that his human 
beings are all of one type, the mere passionate embodiment of 
those influences of sea and sky and mountain which are his true 
staple. And, further, we see no evidence in the volume before 
us that the grave defects in Mr. Miller's style are likely to be re- 


. of the Sunlands. By Joaquin Miller, Author of “Songs of the 
Lake: Con 1373. 
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moved, or even to be materially modified. That he was able to 
write as well as he has done amidst the peculiar circumstances of 
his life is surprising; some of the earlier work in the Arazonian, 
and With Walker in Nicaragua, was thoroughly remarkable, and 
occasionally admirable; nor is the present series of poems deficient 
in worthy els to it. But whatis excellent in Mr. Miller, in 
int of style, comes to us damaged witha very large portion of alloy, 
in the shape either of the falsetto of rant, or the capriccios of an 
untrained and ungoverned fancy. These, then, are two consider- 
ations which, to our own view, seem to make it clear that the poet 
of the Sierras would be well advised in reposing on the laurels 
which he has already won; the first being that his genius, though 
werful and distinct, is confined within narrow boundaries; and 
the second, that his style, which is overlaid with many vicious 
characteristics, does not show signs of growth and improvement, 
nor can it very well be expected to do so, There is still a third 
int for remark, which presents to us an additional reason for 
esiring that ‘Mr. Miller’s muse may not be too prolific; and on 
that we will offer a few comments before we conclude. 
It is always fortunate when a series of poems —- to 
resent what are called salient features; ot this is the case 
a The o —s poem, “ By the Sundown Seas,” a long 
rhapsodical tale called “Isles of the Amazons,” and a collection 
of short pieces called “Olive Leaves ”’—these are of the essence 
of the volume, and to examine them is to examine it. “ By 
the Sundown Seas” is written in the Spenserian stanza; it 
is closely moulded on the style of Childe Harold, the author 
clearly keeping his great hero Byron perpetually in mind; and it 
consists of three parts—the first descriptive of the coast scenery in 
Western North America; the second, commemorative of the early 
disastrous exploring expedition in search of California; and the 
third, a reminiscence of Mr. Miller’s sojourn in England. These, 
that is to say, are the bare threads on which he has hung some 
of the best writing in the volume, and writing (we are bound to 
say) of very conspicuous merit indeed, taken as a whole. The 
author cannot speak of his familiar haunts without an energy of 
ion which it is no small achievement to have curbed even so 
as he has been able to curbit. ‘See Naples and die” is 
transmuted by Mr. Miller into 


See once Columbia’s soenes, then roam no more. 


And it must be admitted that he strongly stimulates the desire 
ws see them. His pictures of mountain and cloud are often ex- 
ent :— 

Here lifts the land of clouds! The mantle forms, 

Made white with everlasting snow, look down 

Through mists of many cajions, and the storms 

That stretch from Autumn time until they drown 

The yellow hem of es The cedars frown, 

Dark-brow’d, through banner’d clouds that stretch and stream 

Above the sea from snowy mountair crown. 

The heavens roll, and all things drift or seem 

To drift about and drive like some majestic dream. 


A second passage has equal force :— 
Lo! the clouds came driving in with morn 
Toward the sea, as fleeing from the day. 
The valleys fill’d with curly clouds, ‘They lay 
Below, a levell’d sea that reach’d and roll’d 
And broke like breakers of a stormy bay 
Against the grassy shingle fold on fold, 

So like a splendid ocean, snowy white and cold. 


And the following brief but strong touches, on one of the lofty 
ranges of Western mountains, are a good specimen of the poet’s 
descriptive manner at its best :— 
The mounts make fellowship and dwell at home 
In snowy brotherhood beneath their purpled dome. 
The flight 
Of time is underneath their untopp’d towers. 
‘They seem to push aside the moon at night, 
To and to loose the stars. ‘lhe flowers 
Of heaven fall about their brows in shining showers. 


The reminiscences of London and of England are disfigured by 
some crudities, but they possess merits which induce the wish that 
their author had bestowed more pains upon them, and made 
altogether more of them :— 


The Abbey broods beside the turbid Thames ; 

Her mother heart is fill'd with memories r % 

And stain’d in storms of grander days all things appear. 
This is so well said that we think, had Mr. Miller mm the time 
and taken the trouble to become really well informed on what he 


was writing about, he might have commemorated the Abbey in a 
poem which would have been a worthier and more durable com- 


position than any which he has aed ge ge Hucknall Churep, | 


where Byron is buried, was a nat object of pilgrimage to his 


Transatlantic follower; and the few lines which follow are as_ 


good as anything that Westminster drew from their writer :— 
Lo! dust indeed to dust. The mould is set 
Above thee and the ancient walls are wet, 
And drip all day in dank and silent gloom, 
As if the cold grey stones could not forget 
Thy great estate shrunk to this sombre room, 
But learn to weep perpetual tears above thy tomb. 


A composition called “From Sea to Sea ” intervenes between this 
ening Poem and “Isles of the Amazons.” It purports to convey 
in words something of the impression created by a journey on 
the Pacific Railway, but it is sadly screechy, and about the 


same relation to poetical art that a railroad whistle does to 


music, 

The “ Isles of the Amazons” tells 4 wild and purely mythical 
story of a young Castilian knight, who in the early days of the 
Spanish conquest grew weary of bloodshed, and after a series of 
terrible conflicts and hairbreadth escapes m: to reach the 
isles of the Incas, and to join a splendid corps darmée of genuine 
man-hating Amazons. He is fair and slim enough to be taken by 
them and tended as a woman, and then, mutatis mutandis, things 
move forward to a conclusion resembling the close of the Princess, 
as the knight marries the Amazon Queen, and a host of invaders 
arrive in time to induce the Queen’s female warriors to follow 
her example, and to fuse with themselves into one nation. The 
whole poem is written in a melodious anapestic measure, of 
which these lines from the Castilian knight’s song of farewell to 
his old life are a good example :— 

i And the years may come and the ma: 
But I not care, for I never shall know 
Of man, or of aught that is man’s again. 
The waves may battle, the winds may blow, 
The mellow rich moons may ripen and fall, 
The seasons of gold they may gather or go, 
The mono may chatter, the parroquet call, 
And who shall take heed, take note, or shall know 
If Fates befriend, or if ill befall. 
And the Amazonian warriors, with their manners and customs, 
are treated with a delicacy of taste that might not be unworthy 
the — of certain Cis-Atlantic —— Pee there is a 
monotony about every canto, a suggestion that the tale is nothing 
and the Sooniotinds wouniiinen which ought to make the author 
pause before he resolves to produce much more on the same 
model. The ificent “ scenes of Columbia” may be thought 
to deserve what is called luscious arene but the poet of the 
tropics should recollect that of luscious iption there may soon 
come satiety. 

The set of short pieces called “ Olive Leaves ” is taken up with 
the treatment of sacred subjects, chiefly from the New Testament. 
It is here that the limitations of Mr. Miller’s genius, and his 

ve deticiencies of judgment, come into prominent view. He 
as alyric on the “ Woman Taken in Adultery”; and, though 
we are unwilling to drag forward blemishes where one would 
rather be on the look-out for subjects of commendation, yet we 
must not pass over this kind of raving without some remark. It 
is a well-recognized fact that the writing on the ground, mentioned 
in the Evangelist’s narrative, may have been no more than a 
symbolical act; whether or not, that is to say, any words were 
actually written, must be left in uncertainty. But the writer of 
“Olive Leaves’ decides that words were written, and that all 
the works of Homer and Milton would be a small price to pay 
for the inscription. We will confine our quotation to the follow- 
ing singular lines :— 
O better the Scian uncherish’d 
Had died ere a note or device 
Of battle was fashion’d, than perish’d 
This only line written by Christ. 
The rhyme in the second and fourth lines is one which we will 
abstain from characterizing, and “ Scian”—which occurs once 
again in the volume—is a completely original various read- 
ing for “Chian.” But these slips are as nothing beside the 
general tone and inspiration of rant underlying the whole 
composition. It is the same with another lyric, in which the 
author speculates on what sort of “hymn” was sung by the 
Apostles on the eve of the Passion; the same again with some 
verses on the presentation of the Infants. e should have 
thought that Mr. Miller had enough strength of understanding, 
if not enough literary instinct, to see that the more sacred a 
narrative has been held by a long consent of humanity, the more 
easily it may have a maudlin turn given to it; and that to treat 
sentimentally what was never meant to rest on a basis of senti- 
ment at all is less a desecration of records which cannot be reached 
by — strange handling than a plunging of oneself into a hopeless 
thos. 

We have reserved for the last a further consideration, besides 
those already mentioned, on the strength of which we venture to 
hope that Mr. Miller may abstain from writing further, at any rate 


for some while to come. ‘This may be stated in very few words. 
At different periods of our literature groups of poets have arisen 
to whom, from some common characteristic, it been possible 


with more or less ace to give some common name. We 
have thus had the ‘ Metaphysical Poets,” the “Correct Poets,” 
the “ Poets of the Reason,” and so forth. Just at present we 
incline to think that several names might be placed together in a 
group to which the title of “ Egotistical Poets” might not unfairly 

given. ‘The writers of whom we speak appear to be for ever 
concerned about their own poetry, and their reputation and 
_ claims as poets; and the sense of this sort of egotism becomes 
tedious and wearisome to readers who are not unversed in more 
vigorous composition and in healthier epochs. To this school, 
though probably with a better excuse than other members of 
‘ it, Mr. Joaquin Miller belongs. And for this and other reasons we 
| urge him now to wait; he has had ample recognition given to the 
' powers which he really ; he should now abide a fuller 
experience and a maturer stage of culture. 
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PICTON’S MEMORIALS OF LIVERPOOL.* 
S the well-known collocation of men’s cities and men’s ~~ of 
thinking in the third line of the Odyssey, after all, only a 
tautology? Might the Homeric Greeks in general, instead of 
putting their famous string of questions to strangers, “ Who are 
you? where do you come from?” &c., have condensed them into 
the single query, “ Which is your native city”? In other words, 
is there such an individuality about towns, modern as well as 
ancient, as to warrant our dividing our fellow-creatures, not only 
according to the laws of craniology or the distinctions of religious 
denominations, but also as cockneys, Liverpudlians, Manchester 
men in the strict sense of the term, and Boltonites according to 
the only oa intelligible application of the word? Such a 
problem can hardly fail to suggest itself after a perusal, however 
unconscientious, of the thirteen hundred pages in which Mr. 
Picton has detailed the memorabilia of an all but endless series of 
étyacapevor (which etymology of Dickey Sam, “the local appella- 
tion for one born within the sound of parish bells” of Liver- 
1, though rejected by our author, strikes us as.too bad to be 
ost), all of whom, with few exceptions, bear an odd family like- 
ness to one another. These exceptions, it is true, are the one or 
two men of genius whom Liverpool has produced; but even a 
rara avis like the late Mr. Roscoe, and a pheenix pure and simple 
like Mr. Gladstone, have im their plumage some feathers of the 
local hue; and to have been born _ bred on the Mersey is ap- 

tly a possession, as it is aj ever, 

substantial have, as he very modestly 
avows in his preface, not been iled in the expectation of 
attracting a large circle of readers. is aware that “ provincial 
history and topography ”"—why does he use the absurd and de- 
grading adjective, absurd and ing, ie. when applied in an 
improper sense ?—have few charms for the general reader ; and he 
pleads guilty to having, as was inevitable from the plan of his 
work, introduced a number of trivialities into his pages. At 
the same time he fairly urges that the history of Liverpool 
sean typical as well as a general interest; and he might 
ave added that it depends only on the manner of treatment 
whether the history of any town which is not merely of yesterday 
can be rendered instructive as well as entertaining. No apology 
whatever was needed for his design ; and the way in which he has 
executed it is such as to entitle him to the gratitude of all to 
whom the streets of Liverpool speak of the past as well as of the 
present. We, however, as treating his work from a more general 
point of view, may be excused from following him into the details 
which he has accumulated with so indefatigable a zeal. The day 
may come when the histories of our principal English cities will be 
placed side by side with the same systematic care as that which 
the Munich Commission is now expending on the cities of Ger- 
many; in that day Mr. Picton’s volumes will furnish valuable 
materials for a trained historian, who will have little difficulty in 
excluding the delectable rubbish which Mr. Picton has quite 
judiciously included in his pages. For his aim was not scientitic, 
and the general bearings of the history of Liverpool upon the 
national history at large he has only discussed incidentally. His 
object has been to array annalistically the materials for a history 
of the commercial growth and social progress of the second mer- 
cantile town in England, and then (without fear of occasionally 
ting himself) to act as a faithful guide through its streets and 
suburbs, making every house or site which has a tale to tell tell 
it with all the circumstance of genial communicativeness. And, 
wisely judging thata history of Liverpool unaccompanied by aspecial 
narrative ofthe origin and growth ofthe Dock Estate would resemble 
a history of Athens without an account of the Laurian mines, he 
has added to his first volume a sketch of the history of the famous 
six miles which so “astonished and astounded ” the great orator 
with a quotation from whom this satisfactory summary is appro- 


end so com- 
ive it would perhaps be unfair to demand those graces of 
style which are, not indeed irreconcilable with, but not specially 
necessary in, a work of this description. We therefore cheerfully 
turn the first page, in which we were at first sight alarmed by 
three stale quotations in a single paragraph, and acknowledge that 
Mr. Picton has, as a rule, contrived to be decorous without being 
dull,and to avoid that breathless ~ pancy which “ metropolitan ” 
are wont to share with “provincial” topographers. He tells a 
story, when he has to tell it, without spoiling it; and, after | 
has exbausted his stock of familiar quotations, generally abstains 
from wearying the reader's patience by recurring to them. 

We wonder whether many of Mr. Picton’s local readers will 
turn with special interest to the earlier pages of his first volume. 
Yet it is here that some of the most curious information contained 
in his book will be found. The commercial progress of Liverpool 
in the days of her papel is a familiar tale ; the opening of the 
railway from Liverpool to Manchester, together with the disastrous 
incident which accompanied it, has been narrated a thousand times 
over; the humours of contested elections, on which Mr. Picton 
dwells with peculiar fondness, are after all capable of palling upon 
the purified conscience of our own day; and Mr. Gladstone's 
speech at the opening of the Liverpool College, if it deserves to be 
remembered, deserves this fate less emphatically than his recent 
speech in the same walls deserves to be forgotten. But, as in the 


life of a man whose latter days have been uniformly pro- 
sperous, the mind is apt to dwell with peculiar interest upon the 
brief records of his early struggles and difficulties, so, in the 
history of a great town like Liverpool, whieh, for good and for evil, 
has during recent generations played so important a part in the 
development of our national life, we turn with something more 
than curiosity to the long and — years when it was, so to 
speak, striving for bare existence. To follow the course of the 
history of such a town from its beginnings to its turning-point is 
to us at least as interesting as to watch the wonderful rapidity of 
its progress, when that progress had once become an established 
certainty. 

Whatever the origin may be of the “ primeval relics” of 
Liverpool, and whether or not the “ Calder stones” are a structure 
originally erected by what, for want of a better name, Mr. Picton 
is pleased to call a “ Turanian ” race, the history of the port, which. 
is the — of the town, of Liverpool, may be said to have begun 
with the formation of the harbour itself. As the Roman 
geographers make no mention of that estuary, it is assumed with 
much probability that, in the Roman times, “the broad sheet of 
water from the Sloyne up to Runcorn was” still “a freshwater 
lake, the overflow of which found its way to the sea by a com- 
paratively small outlet through low marshy lands, and that either 
by the subsidence of the coast line, or from some other natural 
cause, the sea broke in and formed the present narrow portion of 
the estuary. If this were so, as there would be no harbour, the 
insignificant stream might well be overlooked by the Roman 
geographers.” The incursion of the sea which determined the 
future of Liverpool may thus very likely have been about con- 
temporaneous with the cessation of the Roman dominion over 
Britain and the period of the English Conquest. In any case, the 
earliest mention of the river Mersey itself talls as late as the reign 
of Atthelred the Unready, though there are traces in the names of 
Low and Brownlow hills of settlements belonging to a much 
earlier, te. pagan, date. But the real founder of the borough and 
port of Liverpool was King John, who, after confirming his father’s 
grant of Liverpool and other lands to Henry Fitzwarine before his 
own accession to the throne, after his accession exchanged Liver- 
pool, and himself entered into possession of it, at the same time 
causing the first so-called “ charter” constituting the borough to 
be executed (1207). Mr. Picton facetiously expresses his esteem 
for King John’s unhappy memory by a reference to Burns's 
“ Address to the De'il”; but he also more appropriately points 
out the probable reason why John’s attention was directed to the 
port, which had become a necessity for the North-West of K:ngland 
after the partial conquest of Ireland. We may take the opportu- 
nity of pomting out that when another admirer of King John, 
Bishop Bale, was in his play of Kyng Johan racking his loyal 
brain to discover all that could be discovered in favour of his 
hero, yet could find little to say except that 

In hys dayes the brydge the cytizens did contryve, 

Though he be now dead, hys noble actes are alyve, 

Hys zele is declared as towchynge Christes religyon, 

In that he exyled the Jews out of this region— 
he would probably have welcomed even so small a mercy as the 
fact of King John’s foundation of the borough of Liverpool, had 
Liverpool in the early Tudor period already emerged trom its 
obscurity. For its progress, though it began prosperously, was 
anything but rapid. Under Henry III. the borough was incorpo- 
rated, and received a charter proper, granting to its burgesses a 
mercatorial guild with a hanse and other liberties; and this ap- 
pears to be the time of the origin of its so-called “common ” seal 
(the eriginal of which was lost in 1644), bearing the inscription 
“ Sigill. commune Borgesid” (i.e. commune Borgensium de) Liver- 
poul, and the figure of a “liver,” or cormorant, which we learn 
was intended to represent “the symbolic eagle of St. Jolin the 
Evangelist, to whom the inscription on the seal, Johis, a contrac- 
tion for Johannis, referred.” On the etymology of “ Lever,” or 
“ Liver,” we cangive noopinion. Baines, we observe, rejects *‘ the 
fanciful derivation from the heraldic bird,’ and seems to incline 
to lide pol, or the gentle lake, whence the more ancient orthography 
Litherpool ; but it is cheering to know that there are forty varia- 
tions of the spelling of the name. 

The privileges of the Royal charters were freely violated under 
the Plantagenets by Edmund Earl of Lancaster and his successors, 
who treated the treedom of the burough with lordly coutempt, 
and levied the tolls on their own behalf; but Liverpool was of 


| sufficient importance to be represented in that Parliament of 
_ Edward L trom which, as is well known, the continuity of our 
| present Parliamentary system properly dates. Its population was 


then probably under a thousand, and it was still a quite insignifi- 
cant port. The Scottish wars of the next reigns interfered with its 
progress ; yet its traders.were foreed to contribute both money and 
ships for the needs of Edward UL Nor was its prosperity 
advanced in the reign of Henry IV. (when we meet with the 
first mention of a connexion between the Stanley family and 


| Liverpvol), or in those of his successors; and, partaking in the 


general decay of national progress during the Waxs of the Koses, 
it seems even to have suffered a diminution of population. The 
accession of Henry VIL. brought to Liverpool, which he of course 
appropriated together with the rest of the possessions of the 


, Duchy of Lancaster, little but a characteristic, though in this case 


futile, attempt at royal extortion; and the economical changes of 


of and | the reign of his successor could not but, so far as they aticcted 


History of the k Estate. By J. A. Picton, F.S.A. 2 vols. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1873. 


Liverpool at ail, atleet it disastrously. Thus in 1544 Liverpool 
is ineluded in the list of deeayed tuwns set forth im an Act of 
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Parliament, and Leland, whose Itinerary was composed about the 
same time, describes it very briefly, though not altogether hope- 
lessly, thus :— 

y alias Lyverpoole, a pavid Towne, hath but a chapel, Walton a 
wf of, not far from the Se is a Paroche church. The king hath a 
Castelet there, and the Erle of Darbe a Stone Howse there. Irisch Mar- 
chauntes cum much thither, as to a good Haven. 

“Jn the margin he remarks:—‘ At Lyrpole is a smaule costome- 

yid that causeth marchantes to resorte.’ in :—‘ Good Mar- 
chandis at Lyrpole, moch Irisch yarn that Manchester men do by 
ther.” The latter part of Henry WIII.’s time is also noteworthy 
in the annals of Liverpool as having first placed in the hands of the 
Molyneux family, whose time-honoured connexion with the town 
is all but coeval with its existence, the lease of the Crown rights, 
and as having restored to the borough the right of sending repre- 
sentatives to Parliament, which had been suspended for more than 
two centuries. 

The evil days of Edward VI. and of his successor ed on; 
the plague decimated—perhaps more than decimated—the thin 

pulation of the decaying, but still promising, town ; and, finally, 
in 1561, a hurricane destroyed the breakwater of the old 
haven. But, at the very lowest of their fortunes, the burgesses 

ve proof of the spirit which must be native to the place. Mr. 
yor (his name was Robert ge called together the whole 
town, to resolve on the construction of a new haven ; “ of his own 
free will gave a pistole of gold towards the beginning, which that 
day was good and current all England through for 5s. 10d., 
although after, in a few days, it was not so; but by proclamation 
in London, by the Queen’s Majesty, was prohibited and not 
current. Also, the same day, Mr. Sekerston did give, also the rest 
of the —— did give, so that in the whole was gathered 
that present day the whole sum of 133s. gd. current,” with which 
sum the work was begun by these brave men; and we will 
gladly on this occasion absolve Mr. Picton for ype | 
oting a p e from the prophet Nehemiah as a paralle 
orbett and Sekerston (whose adroit management of the Earl of 
Derby as the proper person to nominate a burgess in Parliament 
we must pass by) are justly remembered for their services to 
their native town; and the latter boldly brought its grievances 
before Queen Elizabeth herself, praying her to “relieve us like 
a mother.” His saying, “Save me and mine, and the good 
town of Liverpool and theirs, and then let the nobles kill whom 
they please,” may not savour of & very advanced species of patriot- 
ism; but patriotism, like charity, begins at home, and the spirit 
of Sekerston’s prayer is that which has made small towns great, 
and great towns powerful, in other ages and countries as well as 
his own. From this period the trade of Liverpool (which now 
boasted seven streets) went steadily, though still at first slowly, 
forward. Forms of government have little influence on erg | 
at such a stage of development; and the establishment in 
Elizabeth’s reign of a Common Council, which was to fill up its 
own vacancies, as well as the gradual supersession of the burgage 
tenants by the freemen as common burgesses, acquired no vital 
significance for the history of the town till a much later date. It 
may be mentioned that from 1588 to 1592 Liverpool was repre- 
sented in the House of Commons by Bacon, a fact which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Picton, is noted by none of Bacon’s biographers. 

t is unnecessary to follow the fortunes of the town through the 
Civil War, which are exceptionally well known. Mr. Picton says 
that the trenches cut in the rock by Prince Rupert during his siege 
of Liverpool, after it had been taken by the Parliamentary forces, 
are still visible in Lime Street. Finall , the place was recovered 
by the Parliament, and, in spite of much suffering from war and 
plague, survived through these, as through previous troubles, for 
the advent of a brighter day. With the Restoration at last begins 
a visible increase of trade and prosperity. After the Plague and 
the Great Fire of London it appears that “several ingenious men 
settled in Liverpool, which originated the trade of the port to the 
plantations and other places. This so enlarged the trade of the 

rt that, from scarcely paying the salaries of the officers of customs, 

iverpool before the close of the century possessed the third part 
of the trade of the country, and paid the King upwards of 50,000/. 
a year in customs.” This statement, extracted from the case laid 
before Parliament in 1699, on the application for an Act to con- 
stitute Liverpool a separate parish, Mr. Picton characterizes as 
“no doubt exaggerated”; but it shows how the tide had at last 
set in. It was the beginning of the West India trade, sup- 
ported by a considerable influx of capital from London, which laid 
the foundation of Liverpool’s commercial prosperity. By the end 
of the seventeenth century Liverpool some tes over five thousand 
inhabitants; and the number of vessels in the year 1699 was 
102, with a tonnage of 8,619. 

We must at this point break off our survey, which we intended 
to restrict to the less familiar part of the history of Liverpool. 
The various trades (one of them we need not particularize) in 
which Liverpool successively and simultaneously engaged, and the 

dual extension of her shipping and of the — to meet 
its necessities, are all discussed by Mr. Picton; but, except in the 
history of the Dock Estate, the annalistic method which he 
has from the nature of his plan pursued makes the bulk of his 
work more suitable for reference than for consecutive reading. 
This method at the same time leads him to enumerate events 
great and small with the same degree of ¢ tiousness, and to. 
Fre as much space to the starting of the first stage-coach out of 

verpool as to the completion of the Bridgwater Canal, which | 


in the history of Liverpool’s commercial prosperity. But, as we 
vin, en e8e , important an i 

omitting in all notice of the tremendous Parliamentary contests 
of the good old times, when Brougham might make immortal 
speeches though General Gascoyne was sure to be returned, but 
when Canning’s name also shed lustre on the Parliamentary 
annals, not otherwise of high national interest, of Liverpool—we 
may, in conclusion, advert to one pleasant and encouraging fact to 
be gathered from the records of this commercial town. 
Liverpool may, as Mr. Picton is not unwilling to admit, “love a 
lord”; but when it has once become conscious of owning a 
genius, it is as true to its veneration for him as to its native devo- 
tion to a Molyneux or a Stanley. To minds innocent of cotton, 
there is no name which connects itself so i bly with Liver- 
pool as that of William Roscoe; and it is pleasant to find this 
name pervading both the volumes of Mr. Picton’s loyal re- 
cords. Roscoe’s politics, like his poetry, may belong to a 

age; and in the pro of historical study and historical 
criticism even the work upon which his lasting fame is based 
may fail to satisfy in many respects the severer tests applied 
by a better trained and more sternly inclined generation of 
students. But, after this has been admitted, it must remain incon- 
testable that not only is his career an instance of self-help of a 
more elevated description than that which enables a man to die a 
millionaire and leave half a dozen munificent bequests to half a 
dozen exemplary institutions, but that it furnishes signal proof of 
the power of genius to control circumstances, instead of bei 
controlled by them. It would not be incorrect to describe Roscoe 
as the refuge of art and literature in what was, comparatively 
speaking, a wilderness of counting-houses; but he did what is 
infinitely more than enco by kindness—he stimulated by 
example ; and if there is nothing more pleasing in the recent pro- 
gress of Lancashire than the evidence of its becoming alive to 
other demands than those of mere material advancement, no small 
share of the influence which has contributed to that result is 
due to the career of one whom every true son of Liverpool 
will long continue to remember among her foremost worthies. 
Roscoe once spoke, in reference to his own exertions, of the “per- 
versity of disposition which delights to be employed in anything 
but what it ought to be.” If his native county would at times 
similarly forget itself, life in it, at the risk of being a little more 
varied, would lose nothing of its a and would gain some- 
thing in its influence upon the current of national progress. 


BY AND BY.* 


F the late Lord Lytton could have foreseen the number of 
imitators which his unfortunate squib, the Coming Race, has 
produced, it is possible that he might never have given it to the 
public. It was a novelty in its way, and it was marked, or rather 
the earlier chapters were m by originality and ability of a 
certain order. People read the book and talked about it. A 
mild form of literature dealing with an imaginary future seemed 
acceptable, and the inventive genius of writers like the au- 
thors of Erewhon and Colymbia was stimulated to make capital 
out of this newly developed taste. Nor is the vein yet exhausted. 
There is a lower deep even in prophetic literature; and until 
Mr. Edward Maitland aces another work of fiction of the 
same character, that place of honour must be assigned to 
By and By. It is difficult to reproduce the past effectively, 
and even an attempt to do so requires some reading some 
historical knowledge. The present is cramped and fettered by 
the unwisdom of antiquity, and any treatment of it is ex- 
posed to the rude assaults of a commonplace and unappreciative 
criticism. A great soul like that of Mr. Edward Maitland is 
weary of the stale treatment of everyday life with its dogmas 
and conventionalities, and little feminine decorums. His spirit 
— for the boundless prairies of an illimitable future, where 
uman nature goes about without even a moral figleaf to cover 
its nakedness. In the vastness of the future the spirit may 
“evolve.” It may dream dreams wilder than any that are 
dreamed in Hanwell. It may rid itself of all conventionality, 
and reconstitute society according to its own divine dogmas. 
The part is an easy one to play now that Lord Lytton has 
suggested it. You have only to go far enough into the future, 
and treat of it with adequate incoherence, and the greater nonsense" 
you write the more successful your book is likely to be. 

Mr. Maitland has followed Lord Lytton’s lead in this spirit. 
In justice, however, to the Coming Race, we must say that his book 
can hardly be called an imitation. The general framework was pro- 
bably mee by it, but the treatment of what for courtesy we 
may call the design of the book is entirely the author's own. He has 
the a of such convictions as he has the capacity to form, and 
it would be unfair to him, and cruel to Lord Lytton’s memory, to 
offer any suggestion which might seem to deprive Mr. Maitland of an 
credit he may derive therefrom. The life represented in the book is 
su to be that of many centuries hence, and the scenes in 
which this future life is portrayed are carried on mostly in tbe air. 
The hero is called “Christmas Carol,” Christmas being—we were 
going to say his Christian name, but Mr. Maitland would repu- 

iate such an interpretation as savouring of dogma—his first name, 

* By and By. An Historical Romance of the Future. By Edward 
Author of “ The Pilgrim and the Shriue,” “Higher Law,” &c. 


latter event, in point of fact, may be said to open the second epoch | 
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and Carol his surname, There is no particular reason, unless it be 
y, why the order of the names should not be reversed, or 


for ew 
indeed why he should have had any name at all, considering the 
exceptional circumstances of his birth and upbringing. But the 


author has called him Christmas Carol, “and never,” it appears, 
“did name and nature more closely nd.” He was born in 
a balloon upon an iceberg near the North Pole; he lived his life 
in a balloon ; he loved the poetry of balloons, of which the follow- 
ing is a stave :— 
Balloon! Balloon! Balloon! 
Go up and hunt the sky ; 
Then come and tell us soon 
What you have found on high. 
Balloon! Balloon! Balloon ! 
Tell us of what the stars are made, 
What are their children like ? 
We're always told they’re good as gold, 
And never sulk or strike. 
But arn’t they often giddy found, 
With always rolling round and round ? 
He was brought up with a childlike faith in the “ Holy Trinity of 
the Excellencies,” Goodness, Beauty, and Use, impersonated by 
‘three guardians, “each of whom was an exponent of a different 
yet co-ordinate factor in the sum of triune perfection.” 

He married two wives. The first was “reared in tropical Africa, 
and ssed a temperament so ardent and impulsive that she 
found it impossible to tone herself down to civilization point.” 
She was also (we are quoting the style of the future, and cannot 
be held responsible for it) ‘‘ regarded as the most perfect specimen 
of simple womanhood for the potency of her instinct of monopoly, 
and the absolute concentration of all the faculties of her being in 
the main function of her sex.”’ By this wife our hero had a daughter 
who was “the due resultant of the compounded natures of her 
parents ”—a person of “a rich and roomy nature, who required all 
the larger brain she had derived from her father to balance the 
mighty impulses of her heart.” The second Mrs. Christmas Carol 
was of a different type. ‘She had the aspect of one from whose 
veins all the blood has been drawn, and whose vitality is nourished 
only by a cold colourless lymph.” She was “an ingrained liar” 
(we are again quoting the language of the future), who had the 
perversity, in her husband’s eyes, to be faithful to him, and un- 
charitable towards people of ambiguous character :— 

“ Hear me,” he said sternly, and lay to heart whatI say. It is no 

matter for gee to have the physical characteristic you call purity, when 
every thought and word is an outrage against every virtue of the soul. 
Infinitely better is the ardour of the fire than the chastity of the iceberg, 
for with warmth there is a possibility of life ; whereas, of the disposition 
you evince, there can come nought but utter death. My whole moral 
nature rises in revolt against the insincerity and hardness you seem to 
delight in exhibiting. Unless you amend, we must dwell apart.” 
“ Every nerve,” we are told, “in Mr. Carol’s moral nature 
quivered with indignation” as he administered this well-merited 
rebuke to his “lymph-nourished” partner. Between these oppo- 
site of the matrimonial temperament the hero of the 
romance had a hard time of it when he was out of his balloon. 
It is not therefore surprising that he spent most of his spare time 
in it, and that at the end of the third volume he died, as a gentle- 
man should, in his own balloon :— 

Born in a balloon, I verily believe [says the narrator of this incident] that by 
his ewn choice, through the action of some divine instinct, he is also buried in 
a balloon. Buried, as Bertie well says, not to moulder in damp dark earth, 
but far above the corroding influences of our lower atmosphere ; far above 
the lightning ranges ; far above the breezes such as we know them; even 
in those blue depths of air whence he was wont in life to seek his inspira- 
tions. Let us rather envy him his euthanasia.’ 

These incidents seem but slender threads on which to weave so 
great a web as By and By. And it may be that they hardly give 
an adequate impression of the full-blown splendour of the book. 
Though the modest title-page describes the work simply as “ an His- 
torical Romance of the Future,” it contains, like the Scotchman’s 
sheep’s-head, “ a dale of fine confused feeding in t’ill’t.” To the 
uninstructed, indeed, it is only a grotesque conglomeration of foolish 
and impure imaginings, but to the disciples whom Mr. Maitland 
has called around him, the “ Romance of the Future” is another 
name for a Divine Revelation. Twochapters of this new Evangel 
have already, it appears, been given to the public. But nobody 
seems to have been aware that they were a revelation at all. In 
this the third chapter now presented to us, the author has taken 
pity on poor humanity, and expounded their hidden purpose in 
the following words :— 

In the i and the Shrine was represented a youth escaping from the 
trammels of traditional belief, and laying himself wholly open to the in- 
fluences of the living Universe, so as to allow his entire system of religious 
faith -« evolve itself freely from the contact of external nature with his 
Own 80 

In Higher Law a similar method was applied to Morals. 

Having endeavoured in these two books to exhibit the evolution of Reli- 
gion and Morals out of the contact of the world with the human conscious- 


series by a third. - 

It is hard upon aman to have to explain his jokes; but to 
call upon a prophet to translate into popular language the inner 
meaning of a revelation many years after even his disciples had 
forgotten all about it, is almost unprecedented in the history of 
creeds. But the worst of it is that the riddle is still unsolved. 
“ What the ean intention of the series now completed may be,” 
Mr. Maitland says, “as well, of course, as how far that intention 


finds its fulfilment in By end By, the reader is left to determine 


| New Revelation comes like words of glad tidings. 
ness, the author cherishes the hope of being able some day to complete the | 


for himself.” If any reader thinks it worth his while to determine 
anything about either this chapter of the series or any other, he 
had better get the book and try. We have wasted some time 
upon it, far more than such a worthless book deserves, and we 
have failed to form any idea whatever as to the general in- 
tention of all or any of the lot. They seem to us to contain 
little else than some shreds and patches of crude philosophies 
picked up at public lectures and places where smatterings of great 
subjects are easily acquired, and a rape deal of unpleasant folly 
about the relations of the sexes. e cannot, therefore, offer any 
assistance in the solution of this grand enigma. But, in default, 
we can direct attention to some of the more striking characteristics 
of the future as they are pictured in By and By. 

The great feature is the effect upon posterity of what the author 
calls the “ Victorian Emancipation,” “a movement which con- 
stituted the crown and completion of the Reformation.” Before 
this great moral event the world, like the Wiffle-waftle of the Desert 
with its beak in the sand, was sitting on an “ inverted pyramid.” 
Three causes were supreme in turning the Pyramid upside down, 
or downside up, and so putting it all right again. These were, Mr. 
Edward Maitland, “ the Maids’ Revolt,” or the “‘ woman’s move- 
ment,” and what, with a keen appreciation of the humour of the 
future, Mr. Maitland calls “the dratatory clauses of the Athana- 
sian Creed.” The face of the world was changed when Mr. Mait- 
land proclaimed the Emancipation. All dogmas, and especially 
the “ dogma of marriage,” were abolished, and men and women— 
more particularly women—lived and moved and had their being in 
a moral (or an immoral) state of nature. The religion of the 
Emancipation was the worship of the “Holy Trinity of the Ex- 
cellencies” ; and “the essence of the Emancipation was to follow 
our individual temperaments,” as is beautifully illustrated by the 
following description of the character of Susanna Avenil, daughter 
of one of “the exponents of a different yet co-ordinate factor in 
the sum of triune perfection” :— 

Inheriting the strongly marked independence of character belonging to 
her race, Susanna Avenil was one of those women who valued liberty above 
love, and placed her own individuality and work before her affections. She 
felt that as a woman she had a right to complete herself, and she regarded 
no human being as complete until he or she had become a parent. In her 
own case, it was a duty owed to the race, as well as to herself; a duty from 
which, had she been weakly in body or brain, she would have considered 
herself exempt ; or, rather, her duty would have lain the other way. The 
lowest types and worst specimens of humanity, she argued, are sure to 
breed; so that if the best abstain, the world will soon be given up to the 
worst, and the struggle for existence will end in the survival of the 
least fit. 

It was without a particle of vanity that she regarded her own noble 
development of constitution and form. She had inherited them, and it 
was no merit of hers to have them, But the inheritance brought a duty 
with it. Having inherited, she must transmit them. It was only by re- 
paying to posterity the debt owed to her ancestry, that she would deserve 
well of her kind. 

The old-fashioned domestic life had no charm for her. She deemed it 
fatal to independence and individuality ; and scorned, as an oriental ex- 
travagance, the notion that it is a woman’s chief end to minister to the 
comfort of aman, She scorned also the man who wanted such comfort. 
People had said that although so fine a creature, she was of a hard nature. 
But a time came when she appeared to them to soften. She had experienced 
a grief, a mortification, and for some time held her head less high than had 
been her wont. Had she been crossed in love? No; the man with whom 
she had entered into matrimonial partnership had exhibited no symptom 
of indifference to her. He was a noble fellow, but she had failed to become 
a mother, and the failure was to her a bitter sorrow. She feared that, after 
all, she was not to be a complete woman, and at this thought her stately 
head d The terms of her contract made a severance easy, even had 
the Legislature not regarded childlessness as a valid plea. Their compact 
had been one into which but little of sentiment, as commonly understood, 
entered. Mingling with his feeling of profound respect for her nobility of 
character, was a regret on the score of the too business-like nature of her 
disposition. Her temperature could not rise to the level of such love as was 
likely to prove creative. 

At least, such was his theory. As for himself, he soon married again, and 
then came a new mortification for Susanna. It did not consist in that which 
ordinarily constitutes a humiliation for women. She knew not how to be 
jealous. But in his new association her late husband became a father, 

At length she gathered courage to try again. This time, to her joy and 
pride, she had the success for which she pined. 


After this illustration of what our descendants are destined to 
achieve, it may be unnecessary to mar the effect by any further 
quotations. There is much to be learned of the future in these 

ges, and some very choice specimens of both the humour and the 
poetry of posterity may be found sprinkled about. These may, it 
1s true, disappoint the sanguine, but they are quite as good as 
either the philosophy or the prose. 

The most interesting point connected with the book is, strange 
to say, to be found in the advertisements attached to the third 
volume. They are but an illustration of the trite old saying (if 
we may presume in Mr. Maitland’s presence to borrow from a 
familiar Book of Dogmas) that a prophet has no honour in his 
own country. It is in Brooklyn, TS, and in Chicago that the 
Amidst the 
barren verbiage, the arid fruitless waste, which constitutes the 
plane (sie) of ordinary fictitious literature, this remarkable book,” 
says the Chicago Times, “is asparkling oasis, where the thoughtful 
reader can satisfy the demands of both brain and heart. . . . 
Among the few notable examples in the region of fiction, in which 
it requires genius at white heat to triumph over all difficulties, are 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister and the Elective Affinities; Richter’s 
Flower, Fruit, and Thorn pieces, and Titan ; Hawthorne's Marble 
Fawn; and George Eliot’s Romola, Higher Law” (a former 
work of Mr. Maitland’s, one of the series) “is equal to any of 
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these in eloquence and depth of insight, and in the art of con- 
struction superior to all except the last two.” Heppy Chicago! 
we now know beg) apne from which the Prophet of the Emanci- 
pation leads his silly sheep. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


F all Oriental countries, Egypt* is undoubtedly that in which 
O the inoculation of European ideas has been most complete, 
and perhaps it may be further described as the only one whose 
rulers have embraced these ideas as a matter of genuine preference, 
and without any suspicion of arriére-pensée. The Shah of Persia 
may possibly regard his European journey as a necessity im 
upon him by the hardness of the times; but the Khedive is un- 
questionably as alive as any European to the advantages of rail- 
ways, banks, newspapers, and other appliances of Occidental 
civilization. The great questions, how far this revolution is being 
accomplished in an enlightened spirit, and whetherit does not peony 

e the surface of society, leaving the innermost core unaffected, 
are discussed in a somewhat desponding spirit by Herr Moritz 
Liittke, a German clergyman, recently of Alexandria, whose 
long residence in Eeypt unquestionably gives him a primd facte 
claim to attention. we are unable to repose implicit confidence 
in his observations and deductions, it is not from distrust of his 
veracity, or from overlooking the optimistic illusions to which 
those are exposed who seek to estimate the progress of an 
Oriental country from a Euro point of view, but from the 
writer's obvious deficiencies in sympathy, sagacity, and intel- 
lectual power. It is apparent that he has merely viewed Egyp- 
tian society from the outside, and that he has not been able so to 
identify himself with its spirit as to judge it from the point of 
view of the natives themselves. We are told much that must be 
perfectly obvious to every foreign resident, and with which, by 
dint of constant repetition, we ourselves had become pretty we 
acquainted ; but, had we only Herr Liittke for a guide, we should 
be at a loss to understand how this defective society still manages 
to subsist, how every kind of public extravagance, corruption, 
and malversaticn is still compatible with national —- and 
actual progress. For an answer to the latter class of questions we 
must resort to the excellent, if somewhat too favourable, work of 
Herr Stephan ; for an answer to the former, so far as the Fellah is 
poe to Lady Duff Gordon; as relates to the Levantines, to 
Mr. Bayle St. John. These writers, cordial, genial, unshackled 
by prejudices, and domesticated among the classes of whom they 

ctively treat, attained a comprehension of their ideas and 

feelings which must, we fear, be denied in any case to a forei 
elergyman, whose profession marks him out as an alien, and who 
has need of much discretion to escape being regarded as an 
enemy. Without imputing intolerance to Herr Liittke, it is still 
manifest that he has never been able to free himself from the 
conception of Mohammedanism as something to be put down, and 
that he can only tell us how it appears to a respectable Lutheran 
pastor. This is not exactly what we want to know, and the same 
remark applies in a less degree to his account of the native 
Christians. In treating of the Euro element he is more 
at home, and his volumes contain much useful information with 
reference to the progress and prospects of schools and missions. 
The Roman Church, he says, spares no pains to increase her in- 
fluence in the country. The religious and educational chapters 
are the most distinguishing features of his volumes. all 
= of administration and statistics he is far inferior to Herr 
tephan. It is interesting, however, to learn his opinion of the 
t Government, which is by no means favourable. Little, 

e thinks, can be expected from its egotistic innovations, but the 
superposition of a thin varnish of refinement upon the indigenous 
barbarism ; and he directly accuses it of conniving at the slave 
trade for the sake of the tax ys the transit of slave merchandise 
up the Nile. We can easily believe that the Khedive’s govern- 
ment is very far from disinterested or truly enlightened, but 
the consequences which may arise from the disturbance, from 
whatever motives, of the inveterate “9 py of Egyptian society, 
require to be estimated by reasoners of a different calibre from 
Herr Liittke. 

The fallen reputation of bay is in no way retrieved by the ob- 
servations of the latest traveller, Professor Geppert}, which indeed 
seem calculated to bereave that unfortunate country of the last 
of the illusions that still cling to her. It must be considered 
in fairness, however, that Professor Geppert had more to try 
his temper than is likely to befall the generality of travellers. 
He visited the country with a view to literary research, and his 
adventures on this quest were little but a long series of disap- 

intments, At Madrid he found no edition of a classical author 
ess than a century old; at Toledo he had to inform the librarian 
of the existence of his own catalogue, of which that functionary 
himself was profoundly unconscious; at Seville he ascertained 
the existence of two important Roman inscriptions only to 
learn that he would not be allowed to copy them until 
they should have been edited by a gentleman unacquainted with 
Latin. A still greater disqualification for a cheerful view of 
Spanish affairs is the Professor's morbid disinclination to be robbed, 
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or even cheated—incidents which the traveller should regard as 
things of course. We can imagine that his tour might have worn 
a very different aspect to him had he been a younger man, endowed 
with a keener sense of the beauties of nature and art, negligent 
of books in a country where nobody reads, and less sensitive ¥ 
on the theme of his abstracted clothes-brush and misappro- 
priated boots, His entire inability to bring himself down to 
the Spanish level—a great descent from the German level, it 
must be owned—tinges his narrative with a more pro- 
nounced air of querulousness than of tg belongs to it ; for the 
expression of his grievances, even when he feels himself most 
aggrieved, is moderate enough. On political matters he has little 
to say, but remarks, as others have remarked, that the one insti- 
tution in the country with any vitality is the army, and that in 
the last resort everything will depend upon the action of its lead- 
ing chiefs, The possibility of the total dissolution of this last re- 
presentative of the pone of authority had evidently not 
presented itself to him. He sensibly observes that the evils of 
Spain are principally due to moral and social causes, and is fully 
impressed with the paramount duty of the Government to remed: 
betore all things that which he has found especially detrimen’ 
to himself—the circulation of counterfeit money. 


With the exception of an old version of the “ Leviathan,” the 
rendering of Hobbes’s treatise “ De Cive”* , now befure us, is the 
first translation of any of his writings into German. The compli- 
ment to our countryman is somewhat impaired by the fact 
with every acknowledgment of his acuteness and his position as a 
——— of a leading school of philosophic thought, he is 
still apparently exhibited as an example of what his translator 
considers a pernicious method in philosophy. The philosophy of 
ethics, politics, and jurisprudence is not, he says, sufficiently in- 
ductive ; it pays too little attention to the actual ience of 
human nature. The ought, as he expresses it, is already inherent 
in the #s, and should be deduced from it, instead of vice versd. 
This does not seem so very different from Hobbes’s own practical 
conclusions ; but it contradicts the theory on which they are based, 
of a social contract, which becomes superfluous, This and other 

ints of difference are di with much ability in a copious, 

ut not diffuse, commentary, which also furnishes useful explana- 
tions of the text. The translation is very perspicuous and read- 
able. The translator is as much of a Conservative in political 
matters as his author; and his work must be considered as an in- 
direct contribution to the support of the existing order of things 
in Germany. He carries the same feeling into religion, and be- 
stows on Hobbes a much higher character for o: oxy than 
general repute has usually allowed him. 


A. Spir’s Thought and Reality t is a remarkable work, both on 
account of its acuteness and (the abstruse nature of the subject 
considered) its lucidity, as well as for the exceptional situation of 
the author and of the intellectual position assumed by him. He 
is, we believe, a Russian, and it is probably owing to this circum- 
stance that the English school of empirical philosophy has received 
a much larger measure of attention at his hands than is usually 
vouchsafed to it in Germany. At the same time M. Spir is by no 
means a follower of this school, in so far as its sensationalism is 
concerned; though he approaches it nearly in maintaining that 
our cognizance, which can never be a cognition, of the Absolute 
must be based on the actual observation of facts. A system of 
metaphysics is consequently impossible, and he devotes much 
to a caustic criticism of the contradictions in which metaphysicians 
have, as he considers, involved themselves. At the same time he 
is a strong advocate for the actual existence of causality, as dis- 
tinguished from the mere observation of sequences of phenomena ; 
and in general his conclusions seem to differ little from those 
which common sense is wont to reach without the aid of a process 
of philosophical reasoning. Deriving so much from various 
schools of thought, his vigorous individuality insures him against 
mere eclecticism, and the character of his work as an independent 
criticism on our national school of philosophy and its chief antago- 
nists should procure it a considerable degree of attention it 
England. 

The proposals of Herr Fabri t for the reorganization of the 
Protestant Church in Germany, commented upon in an anonymous 
work showing considerable acquaintance with the subject, appear 
to contemplate the disendowment of the Church, but at the same 
time her maintenance in a condition of subservience to the State, 
without, as it would seem, the offer of any fair equivalent on the 
part of the latter. Two great practical difficulties beset the 
project—that of inducing the Lutheran and Reformed Churches to 
remain united, and that of prevailing upon the laity, who, according 
to Herr Fabri’s theory, ought to come forward and supply the 
want of direct State control, to give themselves the least concern 
about the matter. Disestablishment under such circumstances 
could only increase the influence of the clergy, a result so antago- 
nistic to the genius of Prussian policy that the question will ne 
doubt be allowed to rest for the present. 


* Thomas Hobbes’ Abhandlung Ueber den Biirger. Ausdem Lateinischen 
tibersetzt und mit sachlichen und kritischen Erléuterungen versehen von J. 
H. von Kirchmann. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Asher & Co. 

+ Denken und Wirklichkeit. Versuch einer yor ea | der kritischen 
Philosophie. Von A. Spir. Leipzig: Findel. London: Williams & Nor- 
gate. 

Beriicksichtigung der Fabrise orschlage “er fassu: evangelischen 
Kirche in Preussen. Oldenburg : Schulze.” London : Nutt. 
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Herr T. Bédiker * apprehends that an endeavour may be made 
i system of Yocal taxation into Germany. 
y investi blue-books and similar documents 
with the view of establishing its inequitableness and cumbrous- 
ness, and the di in which it is held within the four seas. 
The multiplicity of our local authorities, the indefiniteness of their 
jurisdiction, and the difficulty of re their ordinances into 
execution, afford “oy material for his disparaging criticisms. 

A supplement to Dr. Walcker’s Manual of Political Economy + 
contains muclt sensible and genial, perhaps too optimistic, criticism, 
on the leading modern schools of the science. The author’s own posi- 
tion is perhaps best described by the epithet which he applies in a 
spirit of ¢ isparagement to Stuart Mill ; he is an eclectic, and his 
eclecticism is chiefly evinced in his anxiety to combine the views 
of the Manchester school with those of the “academic socialism ” 
which, while ting the rights of property, invokes the inter- 
vention of the State with a view to its equitable distribution. 
Could the acquisition of land in small parcels be facilitated, we 
should, he thinks, hear no more of socialism. He entirely concurs 
with the hostility of the Manchester school to protective duties, 
while reminding them that they have for the most part abandoned 
their other inal principle of Jatssez-faire by assenting to the 
control of education by the State. The book also contains a num- 
ber of interestin ing > i matters, 
especially the practicability of the in ction of an Income-tax 
into Sunita. @ measure congenial to each of the schools of 
thought,whose reconciliation the writer is endeavouring to effect. 

i application of the maxim“ Amicus Plato sed magis 
itas” threatens to deprive Plato of biographers for the 
future, or to restrict their operations within the narrowest eompass. 
The last of these amicable beings, the late Karl Steinhart {, a 
Platonic scholar of established repute, and author of a series of 
valuable introductions to the several Dialegues in the version of 
Hieronymus Miiller, appears to have felt some doubts whether 
any adequate materials existed for the accomplishment of his 
task, and much of his book is directly or indirectly occupied with 

ishing its right to existence. As must inevitably be the 
case, it is rather a dissertation on the circumstances of Plato’s 
time than a narrative of his career; but the subject is in itself 
so interesting that we are not tempted to inquire too curiously 
into the strict relevances of all Herr Steinhart’s details to me 
professed subject. One of the most useful parts of his book is 
the introductory conspectus of what has been already effected for 
Plato’s biography, whether in the department of authentic tradition, 
lege accretion, or modern criticism. He would have 
strengthened his case considerably if he could have seen his way 
to accepting Mr. Grote’s views as to the genuineness of the Platonic 
Epistles, which, however, he rejects with something like contempt, 
declaring Grote’s work a decided retrogression on the path of critical 
inquiry. We hope it is not an article in the modem critical creed 
that any ancient writing on whose genuineness suspicion has 
once been thrown is to be incapable of vindication ever afterwards. 

The second volume of Dr. E. Buchholz’s§ learned and agree- 
able work on the Homeric world treats of Homer’s acquaintance 
with the three great natural kingdoms, including the physical 
constitution of man. Homer is clearly shown to have, like Dante 
and Shakspeare, known all on these subjects that his age could 
teach him, and to have probably far s the average standard 
of its knowledge. It may be added that the general uniformity 
of natural knowledge displayed throughout the Homeric poems is 
a agg genre on behalf of their substantial unity of author- 
ship. e question of Homer’s feeling for scenery is also dis- 
cussed, and he is shown to have it as thoroughly as was 
compatible with the simple objectivity of an age which had not 
ed to associate natural objects with spiritual ideas. The 

tter ef the volume is devoted to the frequently difficult 
task of the identification of the animals, plants, and minerals 
mentioned by Homer. 

Dr. von Maack || claims to have solved the problem of the 
origin of the Etruscans. His solution will afford satisfaction on 
the Sister Island, if nowhere else. The Etruscans were 
Irish. We must leave his hypothesis to the judgment of com- 


parative magn with the observation that it is not recom- 
mended to us by the production of such notoriously borrowed 
words as the Irish equivalents of myrtus and_fabula in support of 


it. The existence of a Celtic element in Latin is no new dis- 
covery, but we do not see how this helps the case with reference 
to the Etruscans. 
Selinus4}, a Dorian colbny in Sicily, was founded about 
B.¢. 628, and flourished until its destruction by the Carthaginians 
in 409. Its six magnificent temples long survived ite destruetion, 
and, like those of Pzestum by their seclusion, remain 
like } to this day comparatively exempt from injuries, exeept- 
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~ A the weather. They were first accurately examined and 
delineated by Angell and Harris in 1822; subsequently by 
Hittorff in his (unfinished) work on the ancient architecture of Sicily 
C 827); once more.in the Duke di Serradifalco’s great treatise on 
icilian antiquities (1834). The present Italian Government has 
caused excavations to be resumed underthe superintendence of Signor 
Cavallari, by whom much has already been effected. The work 
before us contains excellent tinted lithographs of the extant 
metopes of three of the temples, with an illustrative text by Otto 
Benndorf, — with great elegance and perspicuity, and em- 
bodying the latest results of archeological science. The great 
interest of these remains arises from their chronological succes- 
sion, presenting within a narrow compass a complete view of 
the pro of Dorian sculpture from a condition of extreme 
rudeness to one of almost perfect mastery. Architecture 
had evidently obtained a high degree of development ere 
the plastic art had emerged from the most primitive 
The oldest metope, representing Perseus despatching Medusa, is 
almost as grotesque as a Mexican carving, and powerfully illus- 
trates the affiliation of Greek to Oriental art. Yet,as Herr Benn- 
dorf well cbserves, with all the rudeness of the design, it is 
surprising how much is conveyed by it; and, if technically inferior 
to most Assyrian sculptures, it bears the palpable germ of higher 
things than Assyrian art was ever able to attain. m this 
point progress is continually apparent, and the last two metopes, 
representing the amorous scene im the Iliad between Zeus and 
Hera, and the catastrophe of Acteon, are wrought in a most 
poetical style, and are singularly impressive. Herr Benndorf’s 
volume deserves to be most cordially commended to the attention 
of archeologists. = 

The question of the development of a taste for the romantic in 
scenery is investigated in an essay by Professor Friedliinder*, who 
arrives at the usual conclusion that, up to the eighteenth century, 
pleasurable associations with scenery usually had more reference to 
its agreeableness or suggestiveness of physical comfort than to its 
picturesqueness, and that the name chiefly to be connected with 
the revolution of modern ideas on this point is that of Rousseau. 
The term “romantic,” he says, is of English origin, and was first 
employed by Addison, but received its present application from 
Thomson. 

Unlike the other posthumous publications of his works, 
Riickert’s son the death of his infant childrent, written in 
1834, fully maintain his reputation. Though occasionally over- 
minute and with a tendency to triviality, they still display the 


’ deep feeling and the simple grace, the copious imagery and fluent 


melody, of the best of his poems on domestic subjects. 


* Ueber die Entstehung und Entwicklung des Gefiihls fiir das Roman- 
tische in der Natur. Von L. FriedMinder. Leipag: Hirzel. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

+ Kindertodtenlieder. Von F. Riickert. Frankfort: Sauerlinder. Lon- 
don: Asher & Co. 
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